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BALLYCASTLE AND BALLYCOREE. 


hy = performance of Monday was the last important 
debate of the Session which closed yesterday with a 
QueeEn’s Speech of unusual colourlessness as to general 
measures, but with significant references to Ireland, to the 
Jubilee celebration, and to foreign affairs. Charitable 
souls have suggested that the extraordinary weakness 
of Sir Witt1am Harcovurt’s speech on Monday was 
due to the disturbing effect of the news, confirmed by the 
Cuier Secretary just before that speech began, of the 
murder of Constable WuELanan by Moonlighters in the 
course of a murderous attempt to execute the behests of the 
National League. It is barely possible that this awkward 
incident, on which most Home Rulers observed discreet 
silence for some days, may have had some effect; for even 
Sir Harcourt is not Mr. Giapstone, and does 
not possess Mr. Giapstone’s superhuman power of regard- 
ing all things as lawful on his side, or at least of averting 
his eyes from all unlawful things on that side. The effect, 
therefore, could not but be considerable. The right hand 
of a political party may not—and in this case of course did 
not—know what the left hand doeth or did; but it is diffi- 
cult for the right hand to wash itself of responsibility for 
its fellow. And the awkward murderers of Ballycastle or 
Lisdoonvarna had on Sunday night illustrated but too plainly 
the ways and habits of the extreme left of that party, the 
right of which consists of the English Gladstonians. We 
have all, of course, heard the falsehoods—as silly as they 
are impudent—about the absence of all connexion between 
Moonlighting and the League, and about the especial free- 
dom from Moonlighting of places where the League is 
supreme. So, too, it is believed that there was little cattle- 
lifting in the districts where Ros Roy's or Vicn Ian 
Vour’s blackmail was promptly and regularly paid. Yet 
eattle-lifting was the sanction of blackmail, and Moonlight- 
ing is the sanction of the League. The man Sexton had 
disregarded the fact that, as Mr. Ditton’s ipsissima verba 
have it, “no one would be permitted” to hold what 
is called evicted land, and the League’s police were set to 
work to shoot him in the legs, or the head, or wherever 
it might have been. Whether Wuetanan lost his life 
in consequence of his ill-judged reluctance to use deadly 
weapons, as has been suggested, is a matter only of specu- 
lative interest. The chief consolation for his death is 
that, had he shot his assailant, only one scoundrel would 
have died, and that by the honourable fate of the bullet. 
There is good hope now that five will be ushered out of 
the world by the much more suitable machinery of the 


We have said that this occurrence, coming so fatally pat 
to his prepared fustian, may have dashed Sir WiLL1am 
Harcourr’s spirits. At any rate, a feebler speech has been 
seldom heard from him, and it hardly needed Mr. Batrour’s 
smashing reply—a double-barrelled discharge which not only 
knocked Sir WILL1Am to pieces, but shattered Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
rejoinder by anticipation—to expose it. The lumbering lore 
about the sacred right of public meetings which Sir WILLIAM 
extracted from his text-books certainly possessed all the force 
and all the authority it possesses now when Sir WILLIAM, as 
a Cabinet Minister, was responsible for the suppression of 
meetings by the hundred. But evenan orator who thought 
it worth while to fall back on Peterloo might have thought 
twice before indulging in the attempt to sneer at Lord 

cton. The meeting at Chatsworth was called for 


objects with which we did not and do not sympathize. But 
we are not aware that it was called, as the Ennis meeting 
was called, to encourage the people to resist the law. We 
are not aware that it was, like the meeting at Mitchelstown, 
attended by practically armed forces of horse and foot ready 
and eager to attack and bludgeon the police. We do not 
suppose that Lord Hartincton would have taken notice of 
fifty police reporters, except perhaps to tell some one to see 
that they had a good place and a good lunch afterwards. 
And we are quite certain that not one man in a thousand 
of the Liberals and Radicals who attended at Chatsworth 
would have taken part in the expedition which set out to 
murder Sexton and did murder Wuetanan. Now of the 
mob of ruffians who assaulted the police at Mitchelstown, 
every man was a Moonlighter in posse, and probably a good 
many of them were Moonlighters in esse. 

However, the scrupulousness of Sir Wirt1am Harcourt 
would rather not talk of Mitchelstown, although, as Lord 
pointed out in an excellent speech, it- 
does not fear to do all it can to weaken the hands of the 
Executive in regard to this very matter. Mr. Batrour was 
perfectly justified in answering what Sir WILLIAM meant as 
well as what he said and going straight to the Mitchelstown 
question. We have something to say of the details of 
that affair elsewhere. But two things we must say here. 
The first thing is that, while it is going rather far in 
any case to expect any one to take Mr. LaBoucHeRE as a 
sober and serious witness to matters of fact, the language 
which Mr. Lanoucuere has used in reference to all persons 
in authority, from Cabinet Ministers to police constables, 
in Ireland and in England, puts him out of court as a witness 
or a commentator on this particular case. For of that lan- 
guage the violence is either real or feigned. If it is the 
latter, the witness is tainted at once, and if it is heartfelt, 
it is clear that the speaker is not in a state of mind 
which enables him to see or to judge. The second thing is 
that the Nationalists have put themselves in an unfortunate 
dilemma. They cannot have their victory and their massacre, 
their Peterloo and their Fontenoy both. The same persons 
cannot be the gallant people of Tipperary, of whom Mr. 
Joun O'Connor is so proud, who rout the police, pursuing 
them victoriously, stoning and thrashing the wounded as 
they crawl, and the meek muster of martyrs who are first 
wantonly batoned and then wantonly fired on. Nor can 
the police be at once the cowards who “ desert their com- 
“ rades,” who “run for their lives,” and so forth, and the 
aggressive banditti who murder innocent and inoffensive 
men. It is indeed perfectly possible that both these state- 
ments, or sets of statements, are lies ; they cannot be both 
true. 

In fact, however, the event at Ballycastle is much more 
important than that at Mitchelstown. The bloodshed at the 
latter place is in itself no doubt deplorable, and lovers of 
exact political justice may specially deplore the fact that the 
sufferers were not the deceivers, but at worst the deceived, 
not Irish priests or English members of Parliament, but 
mere harmless peasants. Your bullet is, no doubt, lacking 
in discrimination. But it is proved that the great army of 
Tipperary fled like hares before the few shots fired; and 
after a few more—perhaps with good luck without any more 
now that the Ballycastle matter has come to help—there 
will be little thought of trying “local Fontenoys” again. 
There would probably have been no bloodshed at all but for 
the countenance which has lately been extended to Parnel- 
lite crime by one English party, and the almost criminal - 
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slackness with which it has been tolerated by the other. 
All clear-sighted lookers-on have again and again and 
again warned Government after Government that it must 
come to this. But even the palaver-bemused senses of 
English Gladstonians must understand the comment which 
the affair at Ballycastle makes on the Government policy 
at Ennis and Mitchelstown. It isin order to break down 
the tyranny which planned the attack on Sexron’s house 
that the meeting at the one place was proclaimed and 
that the police fired at the other. To expect to put 
down murderous tyranny of this kind without bloodshed 
would be unreasonable indeed. To expect that even a 
little firmness would suffice to restore the authority jeopar- 
dized by Gladstonian connivance and Tory irresolution 
would be hardly less so. But the blood of Constable 
WHELAnAN will not have been shed in vain, and the blood- 
shed at Mitchelstown will be shed to good purpose, if both 
bring home to Englishmen, as they should, what the policy of 
the Irish Nationalists which Mr. Guapstoye and his party 
are supporting really means. The Parnellite programme, 
the Parnellite methods, the Parnellite objects, are set forth 
as Ilias in nuce in that little history of the Ballycastle 
affair. Szxron had been summoned by the National League 
to give up an “evicted farm,” he had failed to do so, the 
Moonlighters were in his house, and were about to murder 
him. That is the conclusion of the whole matter, the Alpha 
and Omega of the procedure of the National League. That 
is the system which Mr. GiapsToxzE is striving to keep alive 
in Ireland. That is what the men who managed the meet- 
ing at Mitchelstown are battling for. And that is what the 
Government of the QuEEN is resolved to stop, let it cost 
what blood of guilty men, what bluster from the abettors of 
the guilty it may. 


SOME LESSONS OF MITCHELSTOWN. 


HE untoward affray at Mitchelstown will not be with- 
out its uses if it finally convinces the Ministers of the 
Crown and the executive authorities in Ireland of the 
futility of doing things by halves. Warnings of this kind 
are still far from superfluous, though encouraging examples 
like that of the Ballycoree meeting are certainly more 
desirable. In that case the law not only prevailed, but 
prevailed in the best way; not a drop of blood was shed, 
and (what is of the first importance in Ireland) the enemies 
of the law were made ridiculous. There was no force, and 
not much display of force, but it was made clear to all con- 
cerned that force was on the side of the law, and would be 
used if necessary with vigour and firmness. Accordingly 
there was no resistance, and nothing to manufacture a 
grievance of beyond the simple fact that the law did 
prevail ; and the Parnellites were reduced to claiming a 
moral triumph—the last refuge of defeated and discredited 
sedition. Colonel Turner’s conduct was a model for all 
soldiers charged with similar disagreeable duties. A less 
resolute will or a less judicious manner of declaring it 
might have led to as bad results as those of Mitchelstown 
were from a certain point of view, or worse. 

We call the immediate results of Mitchelstown bad be- 
cause, though sedition was defeated, it was not effectually 
discredited ; but, on the contrary, was allowed to gain some 
of the elements of popular credit. Theincidents are of a too 
familiar type. Armed servants of the Government are in 
contact with an assembly of men in a thoroughly hostile 
temper, and sufficiently armed and organized in an irregular 
way to offer resistance to anything short of military action. 
There is an irritating show of force for a purpose which is 
unpopular and not obviously necessary. Resistance is made. 
The officers endeavour to overcome it without using military 
weapons, but their numbers are insuflicient ; they are defeated, 
and their reward for having been tender to the lives and 
limbs of the mob is to be put in danger of theirown. At last 
they remember perforce that they bear arms. With or without 
orders, there is firing. By this time the men are out of hand, 
and the fire is delivered more or less at random. The mob, 
never having intended to stand fire, disperses. The ringleaders 
escape; two or three people, who may or may not have been 
actively concerned in the riot, are wounded or killed, and 
are straightway added to the martyrs and confessors who 
adorn the calendar of anarchy. Among the officers of the 
law there is a longer list of casualties, perhaps quite as 
grave ; but these lack the dramatic interest of gunshot, and 
the sufferers get scant praise or pity from their friends, and 


are execrated as murderers by the other side for having! 


presumed to defend their lives. The prevention of such 
consequences, in circumstances like those of Mitchelstown, 
demands resolution, coolness, and judgment on the part of 
those in authority, and on the-part of the rank and file not 
only courage and discipline, but that passive courage which 
is the highest and hardest part of a soldier’s training. 
Censure in cold blood has always been an easy feat ; and we: 
have no mind to pass a censorious judgment on things done 
in tumult and under extreme provocation. We do not 
believe that any troops in the world, treated as the Con- 
stabulary were at Mitchelstown, would have refrained, or 
ought to have refrained, from using their firearms. We 
believe there are very few Governments in the world which 
would instruct or even permit their soldiers or police to be 
so long-suffering. It might even be said that the men who 
fired are to blame, if at all, for not firing more deliberately 
and with better effect. 

Of what, then, do we complain? for we have said we 
are, toa certain extent and from a certain point of view, 
dissatisfied. We complain of the want of a distinct purpose 
and resolution at the outset, and of an unmistakable decla- 
ration of them. It is not enough on such occasions for the 
eervants of the law to be in the right. They must put. 
themselves conspicuously and abundantly in the right. To 
state the matter in its crudest form, the magistrate who 
orders soldiers to fire on their fellow-subjects is either dis- 
charging a painful duty or committing a crime. If some 
one is killed, and the issue comes to be determined in a 
court of justice, the homicide has to be justified, not merely 
to the satisfaction of a judge, a soldier, or a statesman, but 
to the satisfaction of a common jury. The Riot Act is 
chiefly a means of lightening the burden thus cast upon 
armed defenders of order; a burden that might otherwise 
be intolerable. There is no law against using military 
force without “reading the Riot Act”; but the formal 
proclamation provided by the Act supersedes other justifica- 
tion, and sharpens the penalty against a continuance of 
peace-breaking. But when the common law says, “ You 
“ shall not only be right, but, officer or private citizen, you 
“ shall make yourself right with a jury,” this is only the 
literal expression of a spirit which goes much further in 
English affairs. Our Executive Government is perpetually 
on its trial before public opinion and sentiment, which are 
seldom minutely informed, and still more seldom capable of 
making nice distinctions. This may be a good or a bad 
thing, but so it is. Under a popular Constitution the 
Executive cannot afford to do wrong ; it can almost as little 
afford to be narrowly right. 

The Mitchelstown meeting was probably an unlawful 
assembly in itself. It might have been good policy not to 
allow such a meeting at all. It might conceivably have 
been good policy to treat it with contempt. If the 
meeting was lawful, any one who was there was of course 
free to take notes, and might claim at need to be pro- 
tected in so doing. But a Government reporter is not 
an officer known to the law. He and the escort of Con- 
stabulary had the same right to be there as any one else, 
neither more nor less. No doubt the refusal to let him ap- 
proach the speakers was, under the circumstances, strong 
evidence of the assembly being altogether unlawful. But 
then the better course would have been, it seems to us, to 
have made it known that, if the reporter were excluded or 
molested, the meeting would forthwith be dispersed, and 
dispersed by military action in case of resistance. As it 
was, there was no solemn warning of any kind, and the 
Constabulary tried to make way by exerting the kind of 
moderate and ordinary force which is sufficient in an ordi- 
nary crowd. This did not make it lawful to resist them ; 
nevertheless, they put themselves both physically and 
morally at a disadvantage; the law threw away some of 
its chances, and the rioters gained all that it lost. 


As might be expected, the Executive has got no thanks 
for its moderation. Why should avowed and shameless 
sedition give thanks for being scotched and not killed? In 
the ordinary course of government, moderation in details is 
appreciated. The practice of it is no small part of the 
secret of good administration. In dealing with organized 
sedition, it counts for nothing; and administrators, un- 
fortunately, have to learn this also. Full exercise of power, 
or large magnanimity resting on obvious power, will alone 
be effective in this case. The lesson of Mitchelstown is, as 
we have said at first, that half-measures will not do. 
Military or quasi-military force should not be used with- 
out well counting the necessity and the cost. But when 
it is used there should be no misunderstanding or hesi- 
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tation. Clear warning should be given to peaceable folk 
to keep out of harm’s way, and action, when taken, should 
be such as to make resistance impossible. It is needful 
to add in this country—though in France, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, or the United States such an addition would 
seem an insult to common sense—that men who expose 
‘their lives in defending the public peace should know 
that they may count on the support of their masters, both 
‘against the corporal violence of the rioter and the assassin, 
and against the calumnies of those who have ceased to know 
the meaning of reputation, and for whom only rioters’ and 
murderers’ lives are 


THE TRADES-UNION CONGRESS. 


al be numerous courtiers of the working class probably 
dislike the strain which has been imposed on their 
interested enthusiasm by the proceedings of the Trades- 
Union Congress. Mr. Arc informed his disciples that the 
owners of lands are brigands. Another orator produced a 
calculation which showed that the royalties which now 
belong to mine-owners might provide pensions of 30/. a year 
for a large number of miners. The Congress unanimously 
resolved that the land ought to be transferred from its 
present proprietors to the nation, and that an instalment 
should immediately be paid in the form of a Land-tax. In 
general it may be said that every scheme of robbery which 
was proposed received the approbation of all, or nearly all, 
the delegates. Selfish and ante violation of existing 
rights for the exclusive benefit of one section of the com- 
munity characterized all the discussions. The Congress, 
while it is inclined to usurp the functions of the Legislature, 
plainly indicated the extravagance of misgovernment which 
would result from the supremacy of the class to which the 
‘delegates belong. There is no doubt that the Trades- 
Unions possess great electoral power, though with their 
families they only form a fraction of the whole community. 
According to the statement of their Secretary the delegates 
represented between 600,000 and 700,000 constituents. 
Probably half the number may have Parliamentary votes, 
and they and their wives and children may perhaps number 
a million and a half. Their leaders may possibly transact 
the proper business of the Union with integrity and reason- 
able skill. When they meddle with politics they display 
the recklessness of demagogues, and their economic theories 
are founded on ignorant cupidity. If any other section 
of the community had organized itself with the avowed 
object of promoting class legislation, the conspiracy would 
have been loudly denounced ; but such a design might com- 
mand a certain kind of respect if the attempt were likely 
to be successful. The Trades-Union agitators, if they suc- 
‘ceeded in their efforts, would ruin their followers by the 
~destruction or discouragement of industry. Employers and 
‘tapitalists in general would for the most part have some- 
thing to fall back upon, unless, indeed, all private property 
is to be confiscated. Factory hands might find themselves 
anently in the same condition of which some of them 
lain bad experience during a strike or lock-out. 
_ There was little difference of opinion among the delegates 
on the expediency of reducing the daily time of work to 
‘eight hours. Mr. Broapuurst had some difficulty in per- 
suading a majority that it would be better not to invoke, 
at least for the present, the intervention of Parliament. 
The general desire to reduce the hours of labour is natural, 
but the application of legislative compulsion to the purpose 
might be in the highest degree oppressive. The speakers 
who most strongly insisted on the eight hours rule com- 
plained loudly of the general or frequent practice of working 
overtime in several branches of industry. As one indignant 
orator said, -with obvious truth, the men who work over- 
time had no other object than to receive a few extra 
shillings on Saturday night. The same motive power 
impels the whole machinery of labour. If in some cases 
the employers put pressure on their workmen, it is evident 
that they find the nominal hours insuffitient to secure 
economical and remunerative production. A few of the 
delegates seemed to feel a' doubt whether they would be 
supported by their constituents in any movement for the 
abolition of overtime. The most industrious and most 
efficient workmen may perhaps not be inclined to diminish 
their own receipts for the purpose of increasing the number 
of shareholders in the fund which is distributed in wages. 
The Congress, after much discussion, remitted the matter 


‘to the Unions, with a recommendation that they should 
“frame their rules in such a manner as should prevent the 
“ working of overtime by insisting on employers of labour 
“ paying a prohibitive price for every hour, or fraction 
“ of. an hour, worked after the completion of the ordinary 
“ day.” It cannot at present be known whether the Unions 
will follow the recommendation of the Congress, or whether 
employers will submit to the prohibition of voluntary 
agreements with their workmen. The supposed necessity 
of taking stringent measures against overtime raises a doubt 
whether the eight-hour movement is within reach of imme- 
diate or early success. A restriction of the regular time of 
labour would evidently increase the temptation of making 
overtime both to masters and workmen, though there is no 
reason to suppose that the present rate of wages would be 
maintained, either for an ordinary day of eight hours or for 
any extra continuance of labour. It is not a little remark- 
able that none of the speakers at Swansea referred to the 
diminution of wages even as a possible result of their 
proposal. 

The same neglect of obvious economic contingencies was 
shown in the treatment by the delegates of the question of 
domestic and foreign competition. Even if the Trades- 
Unions succeed in enforcing an eight-hours’ term, both on 
their own members and on the employers, non-Unionist 
workmen will still exercise their discretion. They also 
would, of course, prefer a shorter duration of daily labour, 
if it could be effected without a corresponding sacrifice ; 
but the offer of higher wages for a day’s work of nine 
hours would be almost universally accepted by those who 
retained their freedom of action. The statement that in 
several parts of the Continent men work for sixteen hours 
a day, whether or not it is strictly accurate, was accepted 
as true by the Congress. The project of an International 
Congress found general favour, though the selection of 
Bradford as the place of meeting for next year seems to 
indicate the postponement of the more ambitious scheme. 
The real and ostensible purpose of the proposed meeting 
with foreign delegates was to procure a reduction of Con- 
tinental hours of labour, and an advance of Continental 
wages to the English standard. An ulterior object was 
to raise the price of foreign goods, and consequently to 
diminish competition. For similar reasons the Congress 
denounced the anomalous sugar bounties, which are im- 
posed in defiance of economy and common sense for the 
sole benefit of the capitalists and workmen who are em- 
ployed in the business of sugar-refining. It would be in- 
teresting to hear the comments of a French or German 
delegate to an International Congress, if it were proposed 
to transfer a considerable industry from the Continent for 
the exclusive advantage of his English colleagues and their 
employers. Although the leaders of the Trades-Unions 
may not fully understand the tendency of their doctrine 
and practice, they will inevitably find themselves, if they 
succeed in their t-agitation, committed to the m 
of protective duties. Eight hours’ work at high wages 
cannot compete on equal terms with sixteen or with twelve 
hours paid at a lower rate. The balance can only be re- 
dressed by the concession of a monopoly to English work- 
men. In almost every other part of the world protection 
+e-native industry has become an article of the democratic 
creed. Free-trade would probably not have been established 
in England if the class which was forty years ago chiefly 
interested in maintaining protective duties had not been a 
small and privileged minority. When the Corn-laws and . 
the Navigation-laws were repealed, English producers had 
little to fear from the competition of other industrial com- 
munities. Associations of workmen will probably soon 
undertake an agitation for the reversal of Free-trade policy. 


The appetite of Trades-Unions for legislation in favour of 
their own class was oddly exhibited in the condemnation by 
a unanimous vote of one branch of female employment. The 
delegates not unreasonably considered that the business of 
chain-making was ill suited to women. Those who are un- 
acquainted with the manufacture only know that iron is 
hard and heavy, and that almost all methods of manipulating 
the metal seem to require masculine strength. It by no 
means follows that grown-up women should not be allowed 
to earn moderate wages by any kind of labour which is 
subject to no indecorous or immoral conditions. Miss 
Buack, apparently the only female delegate who took 
part in the proceedings, reminded her colleagues that the 
chainmakers were not represented in the Congress, and 
that their earnings were necessary for the support of 


themselves and their families, The stern moralists of the 
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‘Unions persisted in denouncing a practice which, whether or 
not it is advantageous to women, incidentally tends to lower 
the wages of men. Their sympathy with English seamen, 
which may have been more disinterested than their com- 
— for women, took a somewhat extravagant form. 

e Congress demanded that no British ship’s crew should 
‘include more than one-third of foreigners in any depart- 
ment. It is a cause for regret that shipowners find it 
necessary to man their ships with a large proportion of 
foreign seamen. They find that Norwegians and Danes are 
steadier and more sober than Englishmen ; and Lascars are 
content with lower wages, and are, in ordinary circumstances, 
‘more amenable to discipline. While many branches of in- 
dustry are assailed or threatened by foreign competition, a 
great part of the maritime carrying trade of the world is 
still in the hands of English shipowners. The measure 
which was approved by the Swansea Congress would pro- 
bably cripple or annihilate the branch of industry to 
which it would apply. One of the speakers in favour of 
the resolution candidly expressed his opinion that British 
seamen were entitled to protection. Whether a partial 
monopoly of employment might destroy the industry which 
was to be protected was a question which the supporters of 
the motion neglected to consider. From the opening of the 
Congress to its close almost all its efforts were directed to 
the limitation of freedom. The officers of the Congress and 
of the Unions are for the most part men of ability ; but the 
habit of consulting only the interests and the prejudices 
of a single class tends to make them and their followers 
economic heretics and political bigots. The resolutions of 
the Congress on landed property, on the proclamation of the 
meeting at Ennis, and on other political questions were in a 
high degree discreditable. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF RUSSIA, 


LC is to be regretted, if not very vehemently regretted, 
that some rioting should have taken place in the 
Bulgarian capital, because everything of the kind is sure to 
be used to Bulgaria’s disadvantage. There is, indeed, every 
excuse for the noisy people who broke M. Karave.orr’s 
windows. Bulgaria is very young, and the niceties of 
civilized life are but ill understood there. Your Bulgarian 
would very likely stare if he were told that it is quite right 
to make fowl-stealers or prize-fighters uncomfortable in 
prison; but that, if a man stirs up a whole population 

inst the law, tempts thousands of men to risk their lives 
and the lives of the defenders of order, consorts with 
ruffians who seek the destruction of hundreds of innocent 
lives, he must, if he is caught, be indulged in all the com- 
forts of a first-class hotel. They would fail to understand 
the nice distinction which sentences a private soldier 
who merely sleeps on his post to be shot, but allows a 
politician to intrigue with the enemies of his country, 
and to endeavour to thwart and hamper that country’s 
arms in war and her diplomacy in peace by every pos- 
sible means. They are very foolish, fond young men, 
these Bulgarians—the schoolboys or undergraduates of the 
European family—and their conduct is highly to be repro- 
bated. But we are not, as a rule, very seriously angry with 
undergraduates or schoolboys when they express a generous, 
if a rather undisciplined, indignation. However, after the 
wonderful performances of last year—the tortured patriots 
whose howls were drowned by bands, the victims tied up 
in sacks, and all the other sprouts of Russian imagination 
—we may take it for granted that the stone-throwing of 
Sofia will become something very dreadful indeed. As a 
matter of fact, it seems to have been insignificant enough, 
though Sir Witi1am Harcourt, Mr. Guapstone, and Mr, 
Lasoucuere will be horrified to hear that “the police 
“« charged the people.” 

It seems to be part of Prince Bismarcx’s bargain with 
Russia that the cue of magnifying this casual riot into a 
deliberate attempt to suppress freedom of speech in Bulgaria 
should be taken up by German newspapers ; and there is, 
indeed, no doubt that Russia is welcome to just as much 
official German ink as will give her pleasure. From the ink 
to the blood of the teo-famous Pomeranian is, however, a 
long way ; and very strong evidence will have to be brought 
forward before any sane man believes that the Prince has 
written his agreement with the Czar in the more costly 
liquor. The form in which, according to the latest and more 
authentic reports, Germany’s support to the preposterous 


Ernnrortu proposal is to be given would of itself show how 
strictly limited German support is. If Turkey will herself 
propose to the Powers to send a Commissioner—not neces- 
sarily General Ernrora—Germany will back the proposal. 
This is, indeed, exceedingly probable. It is no business of 
Germany’s to provoke her neighbour by openly opposing 
proposals which other Powers more directly interested can 
make of no effect if they choose ; and her course of proceed- 
ing would thus be like something by no means uncommon im 
private life. The kind friend who gives his vote and interest 
to a candidate whom he does not wish to disoblige, after 
carefully ascertaining that that candidate has no. chance 
of election, is by no means an unknown personage. And 
unless Austria and England have lost their heads, or unless 
some singular change comes upon the policy of Italy, it is 
quite clear that the Lieutenant-Prince scheme has not only 
no chance, but no possibility of success, even if the support. 
of so oddly joined a couple of allies as France and Germany 
be regarded as secured to Russia. Now Prince Bismarck is 
certainly not bound to do for Austria, England, and Italy 
what they can do for themselves, and what his action on the 
other side will not prevent them from doing. If, on the 
other hand, they do not choose to oppose this preposterous 
notion, that again is no business of his. If he has no 
intention of fighting against Bulgaria, certainly he has no 
intention of fighting for her, still less of fighting for Powers 
who can fight, and will not fight for themselves. 


The deficiency of news as to the Afghan fugitives from 
Teheran after their first repulse from the frontier is easily 
accounted for by the distance of the district in which AYouB 
was last seen from posts and telegraphs. Professor VamBERY 
is always well disposed towards England and well informed 
on these matters, but it hardly needed his authority to 
establish the facts that Russia is very fond of having pre- 
tenders at hand for neighbouring kingdoms, and that Ayous: 
has or had a considerable party in Afghanistan. We do not 
think that there is any reason for finding fault with the 
Afghan prince because he took English money. In the first. 
place, the circumstances in which he took it were not only 
none of his making, but arose very much against his will. 
In the second, all Orientals take Occidental money when 
they can get it—a proceeding which, to tell the honest truth,. 
is more than justified, considering the history of transactions 
between the East and the West and the state of the debtor- 
and-creditor account between them. The root of wisdom as to 
the whole matter is to be found rather in those utterances 
of the Indian Commander-in-Chief, to which we referred 
briefly last week, than in the words of the intelligent and 
friendly Hungarian professor—whom, by the way, we are 
glad to welcome as a Unionist. Nothing more weighty 
than Sir Freperick Roperts’s declaration of his belief that 
the Indian army has been and is being organized so as to 
be able to take whatever attack may be made, either from 
Russia or elsewhere, in its own hand and dispose of it, has 
recently been said. In the first place, the speaker is not a 
man of many words or of loose ones ; in the second, he has 
never been famous for taking rosy-coloured views of military 
matters; and in the third, he has had more actual ex- 
perience of the kind of work to be done and the kind of 
country in which it would have to be done than any man 
alive. The events of the last few years and the policy 
which Mr. Giapstoye’s Governments in especial pursued, 
and in which the English nation acquiesced, have made this 
readiness on the part of the Indian army the only thing 
left to trust in. 

It is, however, needless to say that it is a readiness of 
defence only, and has no aggressive purpose. England cer- 
tainly does not want to fight; perhaps, indeed, she pushes 
that disinclination too far. It is equally certain that 
Germany does not want to fight, though she is both wisely 
and creditably chary of announcing the fact quite so openly 
as England does. For Turkey, who can hardly pay her 
way anyhow, to want to fight would be madness; and 
Austria has no reason to wish to try the stability of her 
famous unstable equilibrium, Italy has no reason to seek par- 
ticipation in a great war, though she might not absolutely 
decline such participation if it lay in her way. There 
remain only France and Russia. The former, no doubt, is 
very much excited just now by the discovery that she really 
has gaiter-buttons in store and ready to issue. But it is 
hardly possible to believe that one of the periodical fits of 
Gallic crowing will turn into actual use of the spurs, unless 
France is set on by Russia. All, therefore, depends upon 
this latter Power in Europe as well as in Asia. The chances 
of war and peace are in the folds of the Czar’s toga— 
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that is to say, they depend upon the personal caprice 
of a sovereign of whom less is personally known than of any 
sovereign in Europe. The conflict of, opinion about the 
Czar’s character, or, to speak with greater accuracy, the 
absence of any certain knowledge of it even in those who 
profess themselves best informed, is a curious and, for a 
prince who has now reigned some years, an almost un- 
precedented thing. If, as is asserted by persons not ill 
informed and with no prejudice against the Czar or his 
people, he has allowed a personal dislike of Prince FerpinanD 
to succeed his personal dislike of Prince ALEXANDER, the 
outlook is not good. These personal dislikes of any one and 
every one who happens to thwart or give trouble to the 
disliker are constant signs of a weak and passionate nature, 
and they make the conduct of business not so much difficult 
as impossible. It is not improbable that Prince Bismarck’s 
present course of humouring the Russian designs as far as is 
consistent with not furthering them is the best guarantee 
of European peace ; but, what with hotheads in Russia and 
hotheads in France, it cannot be denied that that peace has 
often stood on a much firmer basis. 


COMPARATIVE POPULARITY. 


7 perpetrate a list of one’s favourite authors is simply to 
confess one’s intellectual idiosyncrasies and one’s limita- 
tionsinart. The position, indeed, that if you tell us whom you 
read we can tell you what you are, is generally unassailable. 
But one’s favourite authors, after all, are for oneself, and 
nobody else; and publishing the tale of them is about as 
fitable as giving any other purely personal information. 
e craze, it may be added, appears to have had its day ; 
and we should not have raised its melancholy ghost for so 
much as a single moment if, in a recent number of the 
New York Critic, Mr. Cuartes H. Sercet had not been 
moved, not only to take exception to Sir Joun Luspocx’s 
“ Best Hundred Books,” but to compile and bruit abroad 
certain statistics of a different type and degree of interest. 
It is the opinion of Mr. Szrcet that Sir Jonn Lupsock’s 
list—the prime cause of the fashion, or lune, in question—is 
positively “amazing.” The chances are, he thinks, that 
“ not one man in a thousand” has read all the books con- 
tained in it, and that many have not perused the half of 
them. He regards with little favour, too, the statistics 
which, when the epidemic raged its hottest, were collected 
from “the English public libraries.” They were “supposed 
“to indicate,” he says, that the books most frequently 
borrowed are also the books most commonly read; but this 
appears to him “an unwarranted assumption,” inasmuch 
as it “ignores the greatest body of readers—the book- 
“ buyers.” He admits that “some books that are bought 
“are not read”; but he contends—and with justice—that, 
“on the other hand, many are bought that are read not 
“only by the buyer, but by his family and friends.” 
Obviously the proper thing for an inquirer to do was to 
find out what authors sell best, and then impart his re- 
sults to an interested and discerning public. This is what 
Mr. Sercet has done. It was impossible for him to extend 
his inquiry over all the States; but he could, and did, 
sample them. He made application to “a wholesale book- 
“ store whose trade extends over the northern half of the 
“ Mississippi Valley,” and obtained therefrom an account 
of the sales of certain authors during a period of five years. 
Then he took a thousand for his top figure, and made a 
portionate reduction in the other numbers; he deducted 
m his account “the sales of the various cheap ‘libraries,’” 
80 that, as he is careful to observe, the comparison he shows 
is “ unfair to the British novelists” ; and he discovered, at 
once, that of at least a third of the books found worthy by 
Sir Joun Lussock, not so much as one poor copy had been 
sold, while the others, “if represented at all, must be repre- 
“sented by very small fractions.” For the rest, his results 
are so thoroughly well calculated to depress the eager spirit 
of Mr. Wiu1am D. Howe ts that we do not scruple to 
call attention to them. The top number, 1,000, belongs to 
Mr. E. P. Roz, of whose novels Mr. Sercet’s informant 
18 understood to “make a speciality,” to the extent of 
eer selling more of them than any other Western 
“ bookseller.” Next to him—as 800 is to 1,000—comes 
the antiquated and exploded impostor, Dickens; and he in 
his turn is succeeded by Mrs. Mary J. H. Houmes, with 
342; Miss Louisa M. Atcorr, with 282; and that flagrant 
old humbug, WatrEr Scorr, with 232—or 50 less than the 


author of Little Women. After this a sort of dry rot sets in 
among English and American “ fictionists” alike. Mrs. 
Stowe, Miss FLemina, and General Lew all top the 
hundred, it is true; but Gzorce Exior and THackeray 
count only 84 and 74 buyers (in five years!) respectively ; 
while HawrHorneE commands but 50 (which is only ten more 
than Mr. R. L. Stevenson); Messrs. Eacieston and Marion 
CrawrorD decline upon 46 and 41, Mrs. Burnett has to be 
content with 18, Mr. Wittiam D. Howetts (O misery !) 
with 14, Mr. AtpricH with 6, and Mr. Henry James— 
whose Princess Casamassima has just been discovered 
his brother novelist, the hero of the fourteen sales aforesaid, 
to be “of greater scope and variety than Batzac ”—with a 
solitary one. Let us hope for Mr. James’s own sake, as 
well as for the sake of Mr. James’s lonely reader, that the 
book in question was not the Portrait of a Lady, but the 
little volume which contains “ The Bundle of Letters”; or 
it is odds that five years hence, when Mr. Sercet publishes 
the next of his rf tector of popularity, the “ one” of 
the present statement will have vanished, and he will share, 
with SmoLerr and Ricwarpson, the honour of being repre- 
sented by a dreadful nought. 

It should be added that Mr. Sexcet is by no means averse 
from pointing a moral. On the contrary, he “ respectfully 
“invites” the eminent Mr. Wittiam Howetts (who, by 
the way, has of late invented the sweet word “ literosity ”) 
and “ the other gentlemen who think that Dickens "—poor 
devil !—* could not write novels,” to consider his figures, 
and to recall Sam Josnson’s theory about the quality of 
“ what pleases many and pleases long.” The invitation is 
not less generous than respectful, but we do not imagine 
that it will be received with any extraordinary show of 
cordiality. 

The popularity of those pirated editions which Mr. 
Sercet describes (a trifle euphemistically) as “ cheap 
“ libraries” is no doubt sufficient to account for the ab- 
sence from his table of Mr. Riper Hacearp, to say 
nothing of Miss Brappon, Miss Broveuton, Mrs. 1, 
the author of John Jnglesant, and the gorgeous and learned 
Ovurpa. In poetry he shows the feeling of the northern 
half of the Mississippi Valley to run highest in favour of 
LoncGFELLow (335), Lord Tennyson (272), SHAKSPEARE 
(242), and Owen Merepirn (223), and lowest round the 
works of Mr. Browniye (8), Mr. Srevman (4), Gray (3), 
Mr. Swinsurne, Spenser, and Watt Wuirman (2), and 
Keats (1). In history Macavuay takes the cake with 155, 
and GiBBon comes in a bad second with 96; while under 
the heading ‘‘ Miscellaneous ” it is recorded that 160 copies 
of the complete works of J. G. Hoianp against 39 of 
Wasuincton Irvine's, and that as 4:7:: 80 is the popu- 
larity of Darwin to that of Mr. Henpert Spencer. “ 
“ rest is silence.” 


THE RECASTING OF THE WAR OFFICE. 


= was one question which we should have asked 
Mr. Stannore last week with great pleasure if it could 
have been put by way of personal inquirv and in some 
Palace of Truth. It would not have dealt with any of the 
details of his new scheme of organization. They are not in 
themselves above criticism ; but, after all, the mere form or 
machinery of a department is a secondary matter. England 
ought to be persuaded of that truth by this time; for, in- 
deed, it has tried many changes in the administration of its 
army, and, after a little experience, has found that the work 
done was still to seek in the qualities of speed, economy, and 
efficiency. The last rearranging of offices and attributes 
looks tolerably well on paper, no doubt. It seems very 
proper to divide the purely military from the civil part of 
army administration, to put a recognized head to every de- 
partment, and assign him his definite responsibility. But 
every successive change in the department has looked pretty 
in its day. These newcomers have all a species of beauté du 
diable, which unfortunately wears off; and, after all, the 
distinction between civil and military existed, though in a 
less sharply cut form, before the Crimean war. It did 
not save us from a good deal of maladministration at a 
pinch none the less. Still, it is a good thing in itself, 
and, in so far, it isa gain to have it back. Mr. Srannops 
did not say why the War Office had decided not to 
accept the recommendation of Sir James Srepnen’s Com- 
mission, and make the office of the Surveyor-General of 
Ordnance in practice what it was to have been in theory. 
He was not, however, bound to accept the recommendation 
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of the Commissioners, and no doubt he has decided to do, 
_ though in another way, substantially what they urged— 
_ that is, to make the administration of the army simpler, to 
provide some proper military check on the merely political 
direction of the department, and to fix responsibility. 
It is just about this very matter that we should have 
_ liked to ask the question, and to have made it as awk- 
ward as possible. Where is the responsibility to lie in 
future—not the smaller kind which must answer for this 
_ or the other blunder in a division of the department, but 
the greater which is to answer to the country for the general 
_ efficiency of the army? Mr. Sranuore says that the heads 
of departments are to meet and confer; but about what ? 
It is easy to see that their deliberations may be valuable or 
not, just according to the amount of power given them. 
The informal counsel of the heads of departments may be 
asked to tell the Secretary of State what force is required 
to do the military work of the Empire, and what quantity 
of stores ought to be kept in the arsenals. No doubt it 
would be impossible to allow the War Office Board to settle 
what the strength of the army ought to be, and then 
to call on Parliament for the money. We hardly expect to 
see <— heads of departments quite wise enough to be 
trusted with that power ; but the Board may be empowered 
to expostulate with the Secretary at what it thinks a 
dangerous reduction, and to note a protest which will remain 
on record and be quoted in the future. On the other hand, 
it may be called together simply to divide the army’s share 
of the Budget, or even to register the Secretary’s orders. 
If this is to be its position, it can do very little good, and 
there is reason to think that it is meant to do no more. 
Mr. Sranuore insisted that the control of the Secretary of 
State is to be complete and his responsibility undiminished. 
If that is so, the value of the War Office Board will depend 
wholly on the Secretary for the time being. If he listens to 
good military advice, it will be well; if not, we are not much 
better off than we were before. Will the Secretary or will 
he not be able in future to take decisions about a rifle 
in defiance of professional opinion, and cost the country 
thousands, as Mr. Cuinpers did, or will he not? Will he, 
if the Cabinet wishes to save money without openly re- 
ducing the army, be allowed to cut down the stores? If 
he is to have complete control and responsibility, it may 
seem that he must have this power; but, then, what be- 
comes of the responsibility of the heads of departments? 
It would ‘be absurd to hold a subordinate _ responsible 
for what he has done in obedience to orders. As for 
the responsibility of the Secretary, all the world knows 
what that means. We have not seen the head of Mr. 
CHILDERS roll on the blood-stained scaffold, nor is (let 
memory fill the blank) sitting disconsolate in Little Ease. 
Far from it. Therefore, before welcoming the new War 
Office with effusion, we desire to learn how far it can be 
trusted to manage the army with a view to efficiency and 
not with a careful regard to politics; for it is on this 
that everything depends, The Secretary cannot be a mere 
President of a Board, but he may be put in a position which 
will make it much more difficult for him to do mischief. 
Mr. Srannore has been a party to some folly at the War 
Office, but he belongs to a Cabinet which has shown an 
honest and self-sacrificing desire to manage the navy well. 
He can now get his share of credit too. If he asks his 
Board to fix a standard of stores and weapons, and then 
publishes it, he will have done much to make it impossible 
for-any successor to strip the arsenals for the sake of saving 
money. At least, if the thing is done, it will have to 
done publicly, and that will be a real check. ‘3 


THE ASYLUMS BOARD. 


T the close of last Saturday’s—in every sense of the 
word—* extraordinary ” meeting of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, Mr. Exxiotr moved “ the next business,” 
in order to remove any difficulty as to the free action of this 
respectable body during the next fortnight. What the next 
business may be, we do not know, but we think we could 
say what it ought to be. The members might proceed 
jointly and severally to consider what the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board exists for. Is its duty to help in protecting 
the health of London, or only to save this or the other parish 
from the inconvenience of seeing a hospital within its bounds 
used for fever patients? It may to the superficial observer 
appear just to add the inquiry, whether the Board does not 


accommodation it can. 


think itself more bound to consider the pocket of the rate- 

yer than to protect him from scarlet fever? Whosoever 
a the rate-levying authorities of London will, however, 
at once perceive that this question is absurd. The pocket of 
the ratepayer is very little considered when a popular fad is 
in question—School Board education, for instance, or free 
libraries. Love of economy only comes to the fore when it 
is a question of saving the public from scarlet fever. The 
majority then act on the primitive belief that fevers are a 
visitation which must be borne with patience—by the 
people who have them—and must not be allowed to attack 
the purse or disturb the comfortable habits of such as are 
still well. Obviously these enlightened rulers have not yet 
been persuaded that scarlet fever is an infectious disease 
which, when it once begins, spreads rapidly, or that every 
patient who is not properly isolated is a source of danger to 
all the neighbourhood. 


If this is not the state of their convictions, we fail to 
understand the vote of last Saturday. A special meeting 
had been held to deal with a rapidly-increasing epidemic, 
There is no doubt as to the facts. Cases of scarlet fever 
received into the hospitals have increased from 91 to 195 a 
week in five weeks. During the next few weeks at least, 
if not for a much longer time, the increase is certain to 
continue, and the Board has only 1,282 beds to dispose of. 
The supply is inadequate, and the Board was asked to 
authorize the opening of the Northern Hospital, which 
stands empty and available, and was designed to be used in 
just such a crisis, A majority of three—eighteen to fifteen 
—decided to do nothing, for a fortnight at any rate. The 
reasons given were various. Mr. Monson (City) thought 
they might pack the patients closer, and turn them out 
sooner when the skin was “ peeling” and they were “ quite 
“ well,” a statement which it is only just to say produced 
a laugh. Mr. ALapaster (Shoreditch) was of opinion that 
convalescents might be sent to the dreary stack of white 
buildings on the Castalia, in the cheerful neighbourhood of 
the Long Reach, where the fog-horn would soothe them to 
slumber, and they might sit on the balconies in the chilly 
October breeze and inhale the perfumes of Thames sewage 
and the putrid odour of the adjoining manure works. Much 
was said as to the inconvenience of receiving non-pauper 
patients in the hospitals. This is a question which certainly 
needs attending to, but the Local Government Board has stood 
looking at it for fifteen years and has come to no decision. 
London contains a number of men and women who amount 
to the population of a great city and who are not paupers, 
but are compelled by the conditions of their lives to live in 
lodgings very much alone. When one of them falls ill, 
however infectious or dangerous the disease may be, he 
has to choose between trying to get into hospital as a 
pauper, or lying in a dreary London lodging badly nursed, 
surrounded by no proper precautions, and a source of danger 
to the whole house. Yet they could pay something at least, 
and would do so willingly if they could. But, though the 
Local Government Board has been indolent or timid, it 
does not follow that the Metropolitan Asylums Board is 
justified in refusing to deal with a pressing danger. The 
scarlet fever epidemic is a danger, and a very bad one. 
Patients who cannot get into hospital, or who are sent 
out too soon, are certain to communicate the disease 
to others. Putting all question of humanity aside, it is 
the duty of the Board in the mere interests of Londoners 
to protect them from peril by providing all the hospital 
There is no difficulty in supplying 
enough for the present at least. The building is there, the 
furniture could be easily obtained, and the staff would not 
be hard to find. But the Board has decided to wait and 
see, and there is too much reason to believe that it has been 
influenced by despicable jealousies. It is afraid to be called 


‘|.extravagant, perhaps; but it is—to judge by the general 


tone of the discussion—much more anxious to apply the 
screw to the Local Government Board, and is prepared to 
propagate scarlet fever, since that seems the most efficient 


»means of doing the good work at its disposal. This may 


seem a violent way of stating the case, and probably the 
members of the Board are not conscious of any such 
motive, but practically this is what it is doing. . In the 
meantime some of the localities in which the hospitals are 
situated are showing something of the spirit which animates 
an Italian town on the approach of cholera—the desire 
to turn the sufferers out and send them anywhere else. 
Lambeth feels “surprise and regret” because Stockwell 
Hospital is opened to scarlet-fever patients, and wonders 
why they are not sent to Winchmore Hill, where there 
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is an empty hospital. That this ought to be opened is 
certain ; but, if it is, we shall probably hear that Winchmore 


Hill is surprised and full of regret to hear that they are not | 


sent to Stockwell, where there is a hospital in working 
order, or to the Long Reach, to keep company with the 
small-pox convalescents. 


THE SPEAKER, 


HE end of the late Session has not been reached 

without thoroughly establishing the discreditable fact 
that the Gladstonian Opposition, failing in more legitimate 
ways, are plotting against the very life of Parliamentary in- 
stitutions. It is well enough to say a section only is giving 
active effect to the conspiracy. There are those who abet 
by their silence in the House, and there are those who are 
accessory by speech and writing outside. The disgraceful 
attacks on the Speaker of the House of Commons, com- 
menced in the Gladstonian press by the leading Gladstonian 
organ, are somewhat less worthy of note and considerably 
less surprising than the ridiculously transparent betrayal 
of the motives that inspire them. The new departure is, 
in truth, only the tardy application of an old lesson, set to 
the more apt among his pupils by the old Parliamentary 
hand on that memorable occasion when he fell in with an 
interviewer and discussed the unkind discipline of the 
Speaker. Thus it comes to pass that Sir Epwarp Reep, 
though he disclaims all knowledge of a conspiracy against 
the SpPeaKER’s jurisdiction, solemnly gives his opinion that 
the SPEAKER’s suspension of Mr. CuxnincuAM GRAHAM was 
an error in judgment. Now even the Daily News admits 
there was no delicate ambiguity in the circumstances that re- 
sulted in the suspension of Messrs. GRAHAM and HarrineTon. 
Without attempting to justify Mr. Harrineron’s insolence, 
it sorrowfully records his conduct in defying the Speaker 
asa blunder. The case of Mr. was equally simple. 
He had already been called to order for referring in grossly 
offensive terms to the House of Lords, when, on a re- 
petition of the offence, and refusing to apologize, he was, 
of course, suspended. Nothing was wanting to enhance 
Mr. Granam’s flagrant violation of the rule that for- 
bids members to use offensive words in speaking of either 
House of Parliament. The offence was palpable and the 
consequences inevitable. The Rule has the instinctive ap- 
proval of every gentleman. It is clearly set forth in the 
admirable manual drawn up for the guidance of the House 
by Lord Farnzoroven, and it is obviously impossible to 
apply it with partiality. 

These simple facts do not seem to offer a good text for the 
flagitious insinuations against the Speaker with which a 
Gladstonian contemporary flavours its comments on the 
suspension of Messrs. GranaM and Harrineron. Facts, 
however, have no bearing on the rhetoric that in one 
breath expresses excessive loyalty to the Speaker's office, 
and the most baseless suspicions of the holder of that 
ofiice. With a keen eye to the iniquity of considering 
important and useful measures at unreasonable hours, it 
shows an admirable blindness to the factious tactics which 
have led to this grievous state of things, and which it 
has fervidly supported throughout the Session. All this 
effusive cant is, however, fairly eclipsed by the demand 
for reform of Procedure, which, if carried out in the 
direction indicated, must infinitely aggravate the evil. The 
object of the demand for what the Daily News calls 
improved Rules of Procedure is sufliciently clear, even 
without the sinister, yet half-unconscious, revelation that 
accompanies it. There was, indeed, no need for the stale 
and barren denunciation of the House of Lords by which 
Mr. Granan’s offence was repeated with impunity. Nor is 
it at all remarkable that the organ of Separatists, of inciters 
to riot, and of defiers of the law, should be the apologist 
of disorder in the House of Commons. Under the plea 
for reform there are unmistakable evidences of a deter- 
mination to make discipline in the House impossible, and 
to reduce the SreEakER to a mere figure-head. By reform 
is meant relaxation. And that relaxation of the Rules 
of the House is intended, when we read of setting limits 
to the interpretation of the particular Rule under which 
Mr. Granam was suspended, is made perfectly plain in 
the Daily News. To set limits to interpretation, of 
course, can mean nothing but to restrict with the utmost 
rigidity. But the Daily News, as is not infrequently the 


cisely the reverse of this when it talks of setting limits. A 
narrow interpretation of “offensive words” it considers 
peculiarly obnoxious; it wants something large and lax, 
generous enough to suit Mr. Granam’s taste and vague 
enough to reduce the SreaKER to impotence. Before the happy 
rule of Captain Reece, commander of the Jantelpiece, re- 
places the present code of regulations, there will arise, we 
doubt not, a demand for another kind of limitation un- 
dreamed of in Radical philosophy. In the meanwhile, it is 
only natural to ask, Who is to decide on the interpretation 
of Rules, Orders, and Forms, if not the Speaker? And who 
else is authorized to set limits to the definition of “ offensive 
“ language”? When finally framed and agreed to by the 
House, it remains solely with the Speaker to give effect to 
the Rules. Their limits of interpretation are reserved for 
the Speaker's private judgment, and are no matters for 
impertinent questioning within the House or for partisan 
censure without. 


IRISH MARTYRDOM. 


Ww: incline to the opinion that last Tuesday night's 
scene in the House of Commons is a good sign. One 
thing is made very plain by it, and it is that the Irish Par- 
liamentary patriot is horribly afraid of personal discomfort. 
Mr. Parnett believes, as. he is officially bound, that 
“ Wittram O’Briey, in the spirit of a martyr, would 
“welcome any suffering they [the Government] could in- 
“ flict on him, because he knew he was suffering for his 
“ country and doing it a service.” We believe so, too, with 
certain qualifications. Wutt1am O’Brien will welcome any 
suffering in the spirit of a martyr, provided his martyrdom 
be carefully modelled on that of the eloquent but shifty 
Cuartes Honeyman. To be St. Lawrence on a cold grid- 
iron or St. Sepastian riddled with paper pellets WILLIAM 
O’Brien is ready. But when the gridiron is hot and the 
riddling is done with real wooden arrows tipped with real 
steel, it is quite another matter. Such treatment is unfit 
for political prisoners, says WiLL1AM O’Brien, and so say 
Messrs. Ditton, LasoucHere, and Moriry. It is pretty 
to see the democratic member demanding a privilege. 
Why should the Parliamentary offender against the Crimes 
Act not be treated precisely like the unparliamentary ? 
On democratic principles he ought to be. Yet these gen- 
tlemen—Home Rulers all, democrats all—are of another 
opinion. They take it for granted that the Moonlighter 
should lie on a plank, eat skilly, and clean out his 
cell, but the member of Parliament who incites him is 
to have quite a different treatment. When he gets into 
prison he is to have a comfortable room, his own furni- 
ture if he chooses, to be allowed to get his dinner from a 
cookshop, to receive his friends, to have books and papers 
in unlimited quantities. For he is a political prisoner, and 
must be made comfortable. When he is pleased to refuse 
to appear in court and give bail, and is, as a matter of 
course, put into prison, he is not only to reap the popu- 
larity due to his courage, but he is to do it at a minimum 
of cost to his personal ease. The copious statement of this 
view in the House last Tuesday is, we repeat, encouraging, 
and Mr. Ditton tells why. It is very likely, in his opinion, 
that from thirty to forty Irish members will be in prison 
before the year is out, and it will be, added he, a very 
serious thing if they are to be treated like any ordinary 
offender. So it will be for the Irish members; but, seeing 
how thoroughly they realize the gravity of the situation, we 
incline to think that they will probably not get into prison, 
which, of course, they can easily avoid by ceasing to incite 
other Irishmen to follow the example of the would-be 
murderers of Sexron and the actual murderers of 
WHELAHAN. 

This cowardly whine of the buckram Irish martyr is, of 
course, a good sign, on the one condition that the Cabinet 
adheres steadily to the resolution to treat all offenders, 

Parliamentary or not, in the same way. We differ from 

the democratic friends of the people in believing that the 

law ought to beno respecter of persons. Witu1am O’Brien, 

since he is so great a hero as to be able to dispense with the 

Mr., must be treated like any Par Dootan or Tim Matony. 

The political offender plea is as good for one of them as for 

the other. If the so-called political motive of the speaker 

entitles the man who incites to outrage to exceptionally 

favourable treatment, we fail to see why it does not work 

equally for the murderer whom he has incited. It is 


Case, rises superior to the English language, and means pre- 


contemptible, indeed, to hear the demand advanced that 
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this or the other “ gentleman and scholar” shall be exempted 
from manual work because he is not so accustomed to it as 
the rougher patriot. Really this division suggests another. 
The gentleman and scholar incites to outrage, while the 
rougher patriot murders old men, or cards the backs of 
women; and it would seem that their punishment is to 
correspond. The treatment of a political prisoner for 
the first, but the gallows or the treadmill for the 
second. It is probable that the fidelity of the Irish 
to leaders who can frighten them will not be affected 
by this display of selfish cowardice ; but that is all the 
more reason for refusing to listen to the pitiful whimper 
of men who want to play the hero and yet to shirk 
the danger. Let us have one law for the outragemonger, 
whether he wears kid-gloves or not. It is always well to 
avoid giving any colour to the accusation that the adminis- 
tration of the law is partial or recognizes social privileges. 
It is equally repugnant to modern practice to recognize privi- 
leges of race. The Irish patriot is apt to complain that he 
is not treated as an Englishman, and it will be well to de- 

rive him of every excuse for alleging that grievance also. 

y all means let English members who go over to Ireland 
and deliver inflammatory harangues be proceeded against 
under the Coercion Act. Let there be one law for the Eng- 
lishman and the Irishman, and then no doubt members who 
withdraw at the order of the Irish police whom they have 
been trying to intimidate, will withdraw from Ireland alto- 
gether ; for they, too, know what disagreeable things wooden 
beds and skilly and pails of slops are. 


THE FISHERIES COMMISSION. 


| ig is not yet known whether the Fisheries Commission, if 
it meets, will undertake the settlement of all the differ- 
ences which exist between Canada or England and the 
United States. It accidentally happens that the claims of 
the Alaska Fur Company in the seas which end in Behring’s 
Straits have been lately enforced with a severity which 
seems to be excessive and apparently lawless against English 
vessels from British Columbia. The coincidence in time of 
disputes relating to the Atlantic and Pacific coasts will not 
be a subject for regret, if it facilitates a simultaneous 
removal of two possible causes of quarrel. If some news- 
paper reports may be trusted, Mr. Bayarp is disposed to 
entrust to the Commission the duty of inquiring into all 
pending controversies ; and the English Government would 
almost certainly concur in this policy of the American 
Secretary of Srate, which, however, is the subject of 
conflicting statements. At present nothing can be done, 
except perhaps in the way of conditional negotiation. The 
American Commission cannot be constituted till the Senate, 
and perhaps the other branch of Congress, have given the 
necessary powers to the Executive Government. It is 
not certain that the Senate will authorize the appointment 
of any Commission. 

Some time ago the proposal of the English Government 
for an amicable arrangement of the Canadian difficulties was 
summarily rejected; but it may be assumed from Lord 
Sauispury’s official announcement that he has now reason 
to expect a more favourable answer. The appointment of 
so considerable a person as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to the post of 
Chief Commissioner would scarcely have been made if his 
assumption of the office had been dependent on the doubtful 
action of a foreign Government; yet the Senate has not 
been in Session for many weeks, and it had not confirmed 
the appointment of the Commission before the recess. If 
there is any serious controversy as to the pretensions and 
proceedings of the Alaska Fur Company, the English 
Government will probably insist on a reference of the 
dispute to the Commission which deals with the more 
complicated issues of the fisheries on the Atlantic coast. 
Although the circumstances are imperfectly known, it 
seems probable that the American contention on one side 
of the continent may conflict with its claims in seas where 
the relative position of the two countries is reversed. It will be 
in the first instance necessary to ascertain whether the violent 
measures which have been taken against English subjects in 
the extreme North-West are merely lawless outrages or 
claims founded on any tenable or plausible theory of inter- 
national law. Diplomatic remonstrance, and not a quasi- 
judicial decision, is the proper remedy for the wrongful use 
of force by a foreign rival. The only accounts of the injuries 


inflicted on English sailors or hunters have been furnished 


by the sufferers or their friends. It is proper to suspend a 
definite judgment on the merits of the case till the other 
side has been heard. Alaska and Behring’s Straits are far 
off, and journalistic enterprise has not yet penetrated into 
remote Arctic regions. Probably the only residents are 
interested in the fur-trade, and they may have persuaded 
themselves that they have a right to a monopoly of the only 
valuable product of their barren land. 

Captain Petit, master of the English vessel which has 
been seized by a United States revenue cruiser, lately stated 
in a letter to the Zimes his experience of treatment which 
seems to have been in a high degree oppressive and unjusti- 
fiable. He was about a hundred miles from the nearest land 
when the American cruiser compelled him to surrender. 
It took from him his cargo of seal-skins. With his crew 
he was harshly treated on his arrival in port; but his 
main grievance consisted, not merely in the prohibition 
to hunt seals, but principally in his capture on the high 
seas. The two grounds of complaint are not necessarily 
connected. The English captain says that the greater part 
of the seals on board had been taken near Vancouver 
Island. He neglects to explain, probably thinking the 
question immaterial, where the remainder of the seals had 
been taken. It is well known that these animals frequent 
sandbanks and places of shelter on or near the coast, and 
their haunts may perhaps be claimed as part of the neigh- 
bouring mainland. The complainant relies on the treaty of 
1818, which, as he thinks, limits the jurisdiction of the 
United States to a distance of three miles from the shore. 
The same rule was established long before the date of the 
treaty by an understanding which may be said to form a 
part of the common law of the sea. There is some difference 
of opinion as to the mode of measuring the distance when 
the general line of the coast is interrupted by a bay; but 
the Americans have in other cases contended or admitted 
that the territorial waters should be bounded by a line, not 
more than ten miles in length, extending from headland to 
headland. It will probably appear that the validity of the 
rule has no bearing on the present case. It seems incredible 
that a naval officer of the United States can have affected to 
treat the sea a hundred miles from the nearest land as a 
part of American territory. Russia, which was the prede- 
cessor in title of the United States, is not known to have 
advanced any similar pretensions. Yet the capture of 
Captain Perit’s schooner Grace could only be justified or 
excused if it had taken place in American waters. 


It is possible that some of the seal-skins may have been 
acquired on the coast of Alaska, and that the American 
cruiser would, if it had been on the spot, have had a right 
to interfere with a contraband industry ; but, if the Grace 
had been loaded from the hold to the deck with smuggled 
goods, no foreign authority could properly interfere with 
her voyage from the time when she reached the open sea. 
The precedent of the Cagliari is conclusive as to the im- 
munity of merchant vessels in time of peace from capture 
by a foreign man-of-war. In that case a Neapolitan cruiser 
had seized a Sardinian ship on the high seas on the ground 
that she was engaged in transactions which were un- 
doubtedly penal according to the law of Naples. The 
English Government intervened in vindication of inter- 
national law by insisting that the capture in the open 
sea was flagrantly illegal. A despatch signed by Lord 
Matmeszury, but generally attributed to Lord DerBy, who 
was then Prime Minister, proved, with conclusive argument 
and with a brilliancy of style not usual in State papers, that 
the legality of the capture could not be sustained. The 
Neapolitan Government prudently yielded to logical demon- 
strations, the more readily perhaps because it was backed by 
superior force. The capture of the Grace, the Dolphin, and 
three or four other English vessels seems to be not less 
irregular than the seizure of the Cagliari. If the irregu- 
larity of the capture is admitted by the American Govern- 
ment, there ought to be no difficulty in procuring compensa- 
tion and redress for the injured shipowners and their crews. 
Captain Perit states that some of his men have, in spite of 
serious risks, taken to open boats and canoes for the 
purpose of returning to their homes in British Columbia. 
The length of their voyage will be nine hundred miles ; 
and, if they are forced to land, they will be exposed 
to danger from hostile Indians. If it is true that the 
ArrorNEY-GENERAL of the United States has disapproved 
of the proceedings of the Government of Alaska, there 
will be little for the Commissioners to settle. A conflict of 
authority between the Government at Washington and the 
Governor or Legislature of a State of the Union would be 
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ultimately referred to the Supreme Court. The President 
can exercise immediate control over the officers of a Terri- 
tory, as they derive their powers from his appointment. As 
it fortunately happens that England and the United States 
recognize the same code of maritime law, there ought to be 
rf new, in adjusting disputes as to trade and fishing in 
Ala 


The termination of the long-standing controversy on the | p 


Atlantic fisheries will require diplomatic judgment and 
temper rather than strict legal accuracy. The case, as 
it has been presented by English lawyers and publicists, 
seems to support the contention of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. The same inference may be drawn from the admis- 
sions which have from time to time been made by the 
advocates of the American claims. Some of them seek 
to extenuate the conclusions which are drawn on the 
Canadian side from the Treaty of 1818. One recent 
writer goes back to the treaty which terminated the War of 
Independence, as if it conferred indefeasible rights which 
could not be surrendered by subsequent agreements. It is 
more to the purpose to remember that the operation of the 
Treaty of 1818 was for some years suspended, and, although 
a temporary arrangement was broken off by the action of 
the Government of the United States, the New England 
fishermen fancy that they have been wronged by the with- 
drawal of the privileges which they enjoyed for a time. It 
is useless at present to ue the issues which will be 
= to the Commission, if it meets. There may possibly 

some conflict of policy between the representative of 
Canada and his English colleagues, but the decision will 
rest with Mr. Cuamperarn and Sir L. Sackvitte West. Sir 
Joun Macpona_p, as a sagacious statesman of long experience, 
will not be surprised to find himself occasionally overruled. 
Sir Lionet West has the reputation of being a prudent and 
conciliatory diplomatist. Mr. CaamBeruarn has had no 
experience in foreign negotiation; but he has given many 
proofs of acuteness and of firmness, and he will have no pre- 
judice against the Government to which he will be ac- 
credited. The statement that Mr. Bayarp and Mr. PHeEps 
will be two of the American Commissioners is probably 
founded on conjecture. It may be doubted whether the 
Secretary of Srarte is likely to prefer a share in the nego- 
tiation to the power of reviewing its results. The present 
representative of his Government in England is an un- 
prejudiced and an able lawyer, and he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the matters in dispute. There is every reason 
to hope that the Commissioners on both sides will enter on 
their duties with a determination to arrive at a friendly and 
lasting settlement. 


THE COUNT OF PARIS'S MANIFESTO, 


T is sometimes said by Republican journalists, if not by 
others, that the Orleanist Princes have never sufli- 
ciently acknowledged the ability and services of M. Evovarp 
Hervé. If M. Hervé has ever been inclined to think so 
much himself, he must have felt that justice had at last 
been done to him when the Manifesto of the Count of 
Paris burst, if so violent a word may be used with pro- 
priety, on a mildly surprised world. The first part of this 
document is, in fact, a re-statement in duller language of 
the substance of two articles signed by his capable pen, in 
which he informed the readers of the Solei/ what he thought 
the policy of the Royalist party in France ought to be. Put 
briefly, it is that the Royalists in the Chamber ought to 
support the least noxious Republican Government they can 
find, and the Royalists outside of the Chamber should do 
their utmost to abolish the Republic altogether. This is 
precisely what the Count of Paris now advises his followers 
to do in the long and wordy Manifesto which he has thought 
fit to publish at no crisis in particular, when nothing called 
for any action on his part, and the Republic is more sane and 
aggressive than it has been for years. It is hardly neces- 
sary to discuss the policy recommended by M. Hervé and 
adopted by the Count. When it is said that it is thoroughly 
Worthy of the ingrained Orleanist habit of trying to run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds, and of the cleverly futile 
ingenuity of M. Hervé, enough has almost been said about 
it. The Royalist party is asked to run on parallel straight 
lines in hope that they will arrive at the same place, and 
an elaborate scheme for upsetting the Republic is drawn 
up openly, though it cannot possibly succeed without Re- 
publican help. The Count and the journalist seem to think 
that the other side will obligingly remain blind to the 


attack. The effect of the Manifesto can hardly be consider- 
able unless Paris, now that the mobilization is over and 
the theatrical season has hardly begun, is pleased to divert 
itself by getting excited, as it has done over even smaller 
matters. M. Rovvier’s position will not be made the 
easier, for he cannot deny that he keeps office largely by 
the help of the Royalists, and now the Radicals will have 
roof positive that the chief of the party is calculating on 
the fall of the Republic, and even recommending his fol- 
lowers to give it a heave over. 

The Radicals will undoubtedly make the most of the 
Count’s solemn screed—to use a flippant phrase—but even 
they cannot make much of a weapon out of it against M. 
RovvieERr, supposing that they are not helped by some foolish 
panic in the Republican party. The practical part of the 
Manifesto is well enough known already, and as for the doc- 
trinal, which forms the greater part of it, nothing can be more 
harmless. It is just such an imaginary Constitution as any 
ingenious boy could draw up with ease—certainly any in- 
genious French boy. The famous Constitution of Sismonp1, 
which consisted of two clauses—All Frenchmen shall be 
happy, All Frenchmen shall be virtuous—was not more 
impracticable. The ingenuity of the Count, aided or not 
by the cobweb-spinning brain of some doctrinaire Orleanist, 
has elaborated a long scheme, according to which the 
Monarchy is to reconcile the irreconcilable, and make bricks 
without straw or clay either. The Monarchy, says the 
Count, will adapt itself to our democratic society, and will 
ask the Chamber elected by universal suffrage to be content 
with enjoying as much real power as the Senate or the 
Crown, which, of course, the Chamber will be perfectly ready 
to do when the coquecigrues—we beg pardon, the Monarchy 
—comes. The Monarchy will put a stop to hatred between 
class and class, the Monarchy will give stability of command 
to the army, the Monarchy will put the finances in order, 
&e. &e.; in short, when the Monarchy has come the mil- 
lennium will incontinently supervene. Perhaps so. In the 
meantime, how is the Monarchy to come, and how is “ the 
“ principle of historic tradition, with its marvellous sup- 
“ pleness, to adapt itself to modern institutions” so that 
the Count of Paris shall have his own again? The words 
between commas are, of course, nonsense in English ; but 
we quote from the Times’ French-English-Blowitzee-panting- 
subeditorial jargon, which conveys the information from 
Paris in a form unendingly joyous to the philologer. In 
the original it looks very wise and epigrammatical, no 
doubt. But when is the return of the Orleanists to happen ? 
Why, when universal suffrage sees the error of its ways and 
elects the Count king one fine morning. Then will Astrma 
return to earth, the Count will return to the rebuilt 
Tuileries, class hatred will cease, peace will reign, Germany 
will be pounded to atoms, and the Academy will consist en- 
tirely of the friends and relations of the Duke pE Broauiz. 


— 


THE SESSION. 


it has been the common fate of Sessions for the last seven years 
to be both long and Irish, but the Session which ended yester- 
day has been longer and more Irish than any of its predecessors. 
It has lasted from the 27th of January till well past the middle of 
September, and during all that time Ireland and the Irish members 
have been in possession of both Houses, Whatever has been done 
which was not done for their benefit or their correction has been 
smuggled through in quiet moments and has attracted little or no 
attention. There has not even been a really considerable debate 
on foreign affairs. It has been Ireland from the very beginning, 
and has continued to be so till the end; Ireland and all the things 
which she produces—rant, abuse, endless windy oratory, and the 
obstruction of business, 

The Session was opened with a speech from the Throne which 
promised a considerable list of measures. A Land Bill anda 
measure to secure the prompt and efficient administration of the 
law in Ireland, local government Bills for England and Scotland, 
allotment, tithe, and railway Bills were all down in the pro- 
gramme. Nothing was said about Procedure, but it was perfectly 
well known that it would be the first matter to be taken in hand 
when once the debate on the Address had been cleared out of the 
way. It was, indeed, self-evident that nothing whatever would 
be done till the House had greatly strengthened its rules for 
cutting short debate. The Irish knew very well that the Govern- 
ment was resolved to pass a Coercion Bill, and they were, as a 
matter of course, determined to stop that measure by any excess 
of abuse of the forms of the House. To find some means of de- 
feating them was, therefore, the indispensable preliminary to the 
doing of any work whatever. The resources at the disposal of 
the Government were greater than their enemies had hoped they 
would be a few weeks before, If Lord Randolph Churchill had 
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feared that his sudden departure from the Cabinet at the end of 
' last year would have the unfortunate effect of materially weaken- 


ing his friends, he has been reassured since, and can enjoy the con- 
viction that his equally novel and ardent regard for the ublie purse 
has been the means of decidedly strengthening Lord Salisbury’s 
Ministry. His place as Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
taken by Mr.Goschen. When the Session began Mr. Goschen was 
still without a seat. On the previous day (January 26) he had been 
defeated by a very narrow majority in the Exchange Division of 
Liverpool ; but on the roth of February he was triumphantly 
returned for the electoral division of St. George's, Hanover Square. 
Mr. Goschen’s presence in the Cabinet has been what it was un- 
derstood to be from the first, a pledge of the steady support of the 
Unionist Liberals—all the attempts of the Opposition to divide them 
from the Conservative Ministry have proved futile. A few insigni- 
ficant members of the party have been disturbed by signs of the 
times (as they interpreted them) and have prepared for an arrange- 
ment with the other side. Sir George Trevelyan has at last got 
back to Parliament, after eating the words he swore he never would 
eat, and on condition that he will support the Irish party in doing 
innumerable things which he once declared it would be infamous 
on the part of the British Government to allow them todo. But 
the bulk of the Unionist-Liberal party has been loyal to its prin- 
ciples. Mr. Chamberlain has once or twice voted against the 
Unionist Ministry on matters of detail, but he has given its general 
re a wore | support. Lord Hartington and Mr, Bright have 

n quietly faithful, and Mr. Bright has even gone so far as to 
refuse to vote for the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales, 
when the question was brought forward obviously in order to 
obstruct the business of a Ministry which has been formed to 
maintain the Union as its first duty. ‘The Government’s resources 
were ample. Happily the retirement of Lord Randolph Churchill 
was also without serious effect on the leadership of the House. 
Mr. W. H. Smith, who took his place, has discharged its duties 
with resolution and judgment, the two qualities which it especially 

ures, 

he debate on the Address lasted from the 27th of January 
until the 19th of February, or not much less than one whole 
Parliamentary month. It was in little a picture of the whole 
Session, On the part of the Separatist Opposition, Irish and 
English, there was an endless gabble of oratory, incessant repe- 
tition, and impudent attempts—too often successful—to waste the 
time of the House by the introduction of what were substantially 
the same amendments worded in a slightly different way. On 
the official Ministerial benches there were patience and regard for 
the freedom of the House carried to the verge of weakness, On 
the unofficial benches there were generally silence and 
temper, though the long-suffering of Conservative members, and 
on rarer occasions their manners, were not always proof against 
the blatant insolence of the Irish Copeainn. At last the 
Speaker was compelled to intervene, and cut short an obviously 
malicious waste of time. It would be useless to go into the 
details of three such weeks of mere attempt to stop work, Mr. 
Parnell employed his troop for a week in making assertions that 
the landlords who had granted abatements had not been troubled, 
that coercion was useless, and Home Rule innocent. The Scotch 
Crofter members succeeded in wasting a night in trying to prove 
that their constituents and clients had been badly used by the 
Bill of last Session and the Scotch Law Courts, They utterly 
failed to make out even a plausible defence of this last proposition, 
and as for the former, all they could do was to show that an 
idle population crowded in excessive numbers on a poor soil will 
starve in spite of Acts of Parliament. Mr. Labouchere made the 
abdication of Prince Alexander of Battenberg an excuse for a 
malignant indirect attack on the Queen. At last, on the 19th of 
February, the waste of time came to an end; and the House 
began not so much the business of the Session as its effort to 
provide the coercive power over obstruction which it was neces- 
a that Ministers should possess in order that work might be 

one. 

It was another month before this much could be effected, and 
even then only a part of the Procedure resolutions were adopted 
by the House, the remainder having been referred to Committees 
for consideration, The First Clause was, however, by far the most 
important, for it dealt with the Closure. By the terms-of this 
new rule the already existing Closure was made more stringent. 
It provided that “ At any time after a question has been proposed 
a motion may be made, if the consent of the Chair has been pre- 
viously obtained, ‘That the question be now put.’ Such motion 
shall be put forthwith and decided without amendment or debate.” 
Even yet, however, the Closure pure and simple has not been 
adopted. The support of two hundred votes is still required when 
the motion is opposed by more than forty members, and when the 
Opposition is below that figure, a hundred votes are still required 
to close the debate. These limitations were naturally approved of 
by the Conservative party, which has disliked the principle of the 
Closure from the beginning; but they have been found to deprive 
@ necessary measure of some of its efficiency. In the latter part 
of the Session in particular it has sometimes been difficult for 
Ministers to collect a sufficient number of supporters to put an 
end to the most flagrantly obstructive talk. peewee has also 
shown that, even when the Ministry had its party well in hand, 
it was not able to avoid the necessity of applying severe ex- 
ceptional measures. Still the Closure has proved fairly efficient, 
and it was strengthened essentially as the Ministry wished. The 
most important further limitation which the utmost e‘furts of the 


Opposition succeeded in introducing was that the Closure should 
not be applied by an accidental Chairman of Committees. In 
practice it has been used with great moderation, Perhaps by 
virtue of a remnant of decency, even the Opposition have never 
seriously maintained that the authority of the Chair has been 
strained to shorten debate unduly. hen complaints have been 
heard, they have generally come from those who thought that 
both the Speaker and the Chairman of Committees were in- 
clined to carry too far what is now the fiction, that all members 
of the House are gentlemen and men of honour, who must be 
supposed to be acting from some motive not purely mischievous. 
Mr. Gladstone was, indeed, so moved by the wickedness of the 
Tories in ruining the old impartiality of the Speaker that he took 
occasion to hold forth on the subject to a casual journalist in the 
streets. But though he spoke vehemently, and in the streets too, 
no man marked him. 

The debates on the First Clause lasted, with intervals for 
ee attacks on Ministers and scandals of one kind or another, 
rom Monday, February 21, till Friday, March 18. Three nights 
were spent on debate before the House got into Committee. 
The character of the Opposition was what had been already 
shown during the debate on the Address. What argument was 
used was almost drowned in tedious repetition of personal abuse. 
Mr. Goschen, who has earned the well-deserved hatred of the 
Opposition, had to demolish a scandalous accusation for the fourth 
or fifth time. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who, as Irish Secretary, 
would naturally have been a favourite target for the Home Rule 
members, was compelled to ——" office by the failure of his 
eyesight. He was succeeded by Mr. Balfour, who inherited the 
scolding of the Irish members along with the other burdens of the 
Secretaryship. The chief of the amendments which served as pegs 
for Irish or English Separatist oratory against the strengthening 
of the Closure was moved by Mr. Parnell, who rather audaciously 
a that it should be suspended during debates on the affairs 
of Ireland. In one form or another this was the aim of all the 
amendments, and the same thing was tried over and over again, 
although Mr. Parnell’s motion had been rejected after much more 
than ample discussion. The English members of the Opposition 
contributed to the debate mainly in an indirect manner by tacitly 
encouraging the obstruction of the Irish. When the Clause was 
at last brought to a decisive vote they did not go into the lobby, 
and the Government carried its point by a majority of 138 (226 
to 88). 

It has been the fate of all the considerable debates of this 
Session to be broken by nights devoted to the discussion of real 
or imaginary scandals, and the Closure debate was no exception. 
On the 22nd of February, Mr. G. Howell called the attention of 
the House to.the alleged discovery by a newspaper of certain 
corrupt practices on the part of the Corporation of the City of 
London tending to falsify elections and unduly influence the 
Commons. After some violent talk and some personal altercation 
it was decided to refer the matter to a Committee. The Com- 
mittee inquired and discovered that an agent employed by the 
Corporation, when it was defending itself against the attacks of 
the advocates of a Municipality for London, had undoubtedly 
spent part of the money supplied him on the chuckers-out and 
enthusiastic supporters who are generally recruited for great 
public meetings. There was nota particle of evidence that the 
Corporation had made a corrupt use of Trust funds. This was 
flat ending for a scandal. It had not even the picturesque interest 
of the solemn occasion in the course of the Session in which the 
Speaker in all his glory solemnly reprimanded a much terrified 
scamp who had been caught out in the old offence of forging 
signatures to petitions, 

By the beginning of April, nine weeks after the Session had 
been opened, the Ministry was at last able to get to the work of 
legislation. The Criminal Law (Ireland) Amendment Bill, 
commonly called the Coercion Bill, was introduced in the House 
of Commons, and the Land Bill in the House of Lords, Pre- 
cedence for the Coercion Bill was asked for by Mr. Smith and 
obtained on the 22nd of March, It is the most, if not the only, 
pleasing feature of the Session that the necessity under which 
the Ministry has found itself to use all its resources to get any 
work done at all has led to the precedence of Ministerial 
measures all along, and the private member has been forcibly 
kept in the background. Owing to this wholesome compulsion, 
the usual fads of a Session have been less conspicuous than they 
have ever been, though the Channel Tunnel made its periodical 
— and triumphantly captured Mr. Gladstone. Woman's 
rights, the wickedness of vaccination, drink Bills, and so forth, 
have barely been heard of, and their absence may fairly be taken 
as some set-off to the disgraceful prevalence of sheer Billingsgate 
in the debates. 

The Coercion Bill was before the House of Commons from the 
1st of April until the 6th of July—three months and some days. 
During this period the House, excepting when it could escape to 
Committee of Supply or was interrupted by a scandal, was engaged 
in repetitions on an aggravated scale of the rabid talk of the debate 
on the Address and the first clause of the Procedure resolutions. 
In itself the Bill was a rather milder version of many others pas 
to secure the execution of justice in Ireland in spite of terrorism. 
The one clause which introduced a very serious innovation pro- 
vided for a change of venue from Ireland to England in certain 
cases. This provision was, however, so ill received by the 
Unionist-Liberals and so little liked by some Conservatives that it 
was dropped. Another and a more welcome novelty in the Bill 
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was the absence of any limitation of time for its application. It 
provided that the summary jurisdiction and changes of venue 
necessary to combat organized opposition to the law should form a 
ep t of the machinery for the administration of justice. 

y can used whenever the Lord-Lieutenant proclaims a 
district. The necessity of securing the approval of the House for 
o proclamation is a check on any conceivable arbitrary use of 

wer, 

The three months’ history of the Bill is manifestly not to be 
told in detail. The patience—very long-suffering and even ex- 
cessive—of the Ministry was engaged against the endless violence, 
carping, aud, in plain English, pettifogging, of the Opposition. 
From the very first no progress was made at all except by the 
resolute use of the Closure, and at last the Ministry was driven to 
appeal to its majority and the Chair to rule that there had been 
talk enough. Of the quality of that talk it is hardly possible to 
convey an impression. Much of it was mere yelling and hooting— 
much of it sheer mouthing. The terms used by some of the Irish 
members were of a kind rarely heard out of the market-place, and 
the House endured it all for night afternight. Onthe first reading of 
the Bill Mr. Parnell moved that the House should resolve itself into 
a Committee to discuss the state of Ireland. This proposal that on 
the first reading of a Bill the House of Commons should launch 
out into a mere aimless talk was contrary to all Parliamentary 
practice, but it had the support of Mr. Gladstone, To his un- 
speakable, but not the less wordy, fury the Closure was applied, 
and the Government secured the support of a majority of 108 (361 
to 253). The second reading was moved by Mr. Balfour on the 
5th of April without a speech, and then the fight between Govern- 
ment and riot It lasted till the 9th of June, when Mr. 
Smith moved that, at ten o’clock on a day to be fixed, which was 
shortly known to be the 17th of the month, the question then be- 
fore the House should be put, and all other amendments should 
be voted on without further debate. There was a long wrangle 
over this motion, Mr, Parnell moving to reject it and Mr. Chance 
to postpone the date of the clearance. It was none the less 
carried. In the interval it had been proved a hundred times over 
that the Ministry was really contending with a more cowardl 
form of merely riotous opposition to all government. The: Iris 
members, with the help—sometimes open, but more commonly 
only shamefaced and tacit—of the English or Scotch Separatists, 
attempted to trade on the sup weakness of Mr. Balfour and 
his presumed ignorance of the details of Irish adwinistration. 
They were defeated partly by the unexpected vigour of Mr. 
Baltour himself and partly by the judgment of the Ministry, 
which recruited Colonel King-Harman, who did know the work- 
ing of the Castle thoroughly, to answer merely irritating ques- 
tions. How little the Irish really cared to amend the Bill was 
shown by the fact that between the gth of June, when Mr. Smith 
moved his motion, and the 17th, when it was applied, they did 
their very utmost to prevent any real discussion. They had 
been so successful hitherto in obstruction that when the 
House separated for a late Easter holiday the first clause 
only was disposed of. When what in Colonial Parliaments 
would be called the iron hand was applied the Bill had not 
been carried beyond the Sixth Clause. On the 17th June an 
end was at last put to this farce. Mr. Smith’s motion was 
moved, Sir C. Russell, who was talking away, having been 
previously pulled down by the coat-tails, and carried by 332 
votes to 163. Then the remaining clauses and amendments 
were put and the Bill carried through Committee. The pro- 
phecies that there would be a scene, and that Mr. Gladstone 
would do something dreadful, ended, as might have been ex- 
pected, in a fiasco. Parnellites, Irish and English, walked 
away with a dropping fire of blasphemy, and there was an end 
of it. When the Bill was reported to the House an attempt 
to revive obstruction was made by Mr. Morley, who moved that a 
limit should be fixed for the operation of the Act, although its 
Permanence had been accepted by the House. A time for the 
third reading had again to be fixed, and at last the Bill was 
peeed on the 6th July, and sent up to the Lords. It was 

y the Upper House on the 18th July—three days less than four 
months after Mr. Smith had demanded precedence for it. The 
House had not heard the last of the measure, however, for before 
the Session was over there were to be debates on its application. 

Part of the delay in ing the Bill through Committee 
must be attributed to Sir Charles Lewis, who contrived to be the 
efficient cause of the waste of three valuable nights. On the 18th 
April the Times, which had been engaged for some time in 
Proving the direct connexion between Parnellism and crime, 

lished a facsimile of what it declared was a letter written by 

t. Parnell’s secretary, and signed by himself, to the murderers 
of Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Burke, or to their friends, express- 
ing approval of the crime. Out of this there naturally came a 
Considerable wrangle, and Mr. Dillon, among others, used strong 
language denying his own knowledge of the sufficiently notorious 
Criminal character of certain Irish-Americans with whom he had 
undoubtedly been connected. In a leader of the 2nd May the 

mes accused Mr. Dillon of dishonesty, and on the following 
evening Sir Charles Lewis brought this article before the House as 
& breach of privilege. What Sir Charles's motives were it is 
needless to speculate. The practical result of his motion was to 
Give the Irish members an up opportunity for obstrac- 

Ministers declined to treat the article as a breach of privi- 
lege, but offered on Wednesday, the 4th, to institute a State 


name their own lawyers. This, however, the Irish members re- 
jected, on the ground that it would be a collusive action—a 
description to which nobody has been able to attach any intelli- 
ible meaning. ‘They insisted on an inquiry by the House of 
mmons, and kept on declaring through the whole of Wednesday 
and great part of Thursday that the majority of the House was 
engaged in an infamous plot to ruin them by calumny, and also 
that it was very fit, by reason of its known impartiality and 
judicial calm, to examive the charges of the 7imes tairly—pro 
sitions which to the Irish mind appeared perfectly compatible. 
When the Ministry carried its amendment to Sir 0. Lewis's 
motion, Mr. Gladstone came on the scene with a proposal that 
the House should suspend its other occupations, and proceed to 
inquire at large into the whole question of Parnellism and crime. 
Mr. Gladstone contrived to waste the rest of the Thursday and 
the whole of Friday with his motion; so that between him and 
Sir C. Lewis the week was lost for the Coercion Act. 

Another less lengthy and later interruption, which had the 
absurd effect of leading to a defect of the Government, was the 
famous case of Miss Cass. The wrongs of this young person are 
tolerably fresh in the memory of most of us—her arrest at nine 
at night in Regent Street, on a certainly very ill-supported charge 
of soliciting, her temporary detention, her appearance in the 
police court, and the well-meant but rather harshly-worded advice 
of the magistrate. In the natural course of things her case was 
made the subject of questions in the House. Mr. Matthews, with 
absolute accuracy, but with an equally absolute want of intelligent 
understanding of the character of the —— he was addressing, 
would do no more than keep on saying that he had no right to 
interfere, and that Miss Cass or her friends could bring an action. 
Ten words of sympathy with Miss Cass, and a vague promise to 
look into the matter, would probably have satisfied the House 
without committing Mr. Matthews to any illegal interference with 
the police court. But Mr. Matthews, in spite of hints from his 
colleagues, and with a strange ignorance of the fact that nothing 
irritates the House of Commons more than to be told in a high 
and dry legal way that it must not touch this or that, persisted in 
keeping to the purely legal tone. He brought upon Cabinet 
the one serious check it has sustained during the Session. On 
Wednesday, the 6th of July, Mr. Atherley Jones moved the 
adjournment of the House in order to bring on a discussion’ on 
Miss Cass's case. Any House would probably have sympathized 
with Mr. Jones, but in these days he was sure of a majority. 
Members of all parties suppo: him, and a sufficient, though 
small, majority passed what was practically a vote of censure on 
the Home Secretary. As a matter of course, the informal inquiry 
asked for was then granted, as it might have been at first, and 
would have been if Mr. Matthews had listened to his lay ‘col- 
leagues. Almost equally of course it turned out to be ten times 
more of a farce and ten times more irregular than any inquiry 
conducted at the orders of Mr. Matthews himself could possibly 
have been. It let loose the whole tribe of prurient gushers 
who are for ever attempting in these days to swamp the law- 
courts. Mr, Matthews's want of tact hurt the Cabinet and did 
himself a damage which it required all the courage he showed in 
refusing to pardon a singularly ignoble murderer who had natu- 
rally gained the assistance of the class of persons described above 
to make good. 

The purely legislative work of the Session was inevitabl 
conducted in the background of the five months’ fight wi 
Irish violence and obstruction. The total amount done was, 
however, more than would have been thought ible early in 
the Session. The Irish Land Law, the Mines Rerulation ill 
and the Allotment Bill have all been carried through, and 
smaller work of a more routine character was done. The Irish 
Land Act was introduced in the House of Lords, and brought 
down to the House of Commons. This measure, which is to 
amend the Act of 1885, which was to amend the great Act 
which was to have amended the whole state of Ireland, was 
not introduced as capable of making a final settlement of the 
hopeless confusion of Irish land tenure. It was only to help to 
tide over the chronic difficulties of the country until Parliament 
can take in hand the work of making a final settlement. Its 
provisions have been somewhat modified in the course of dis- 
cussion in the Lords; but as it finally stands it does something 
to improve the advantageous position of the Irish tenant still 
further, and to simplify proceedings in law between him and 
the gentleman who is still called his landlord. The benefits of 
the Load Act are extended to leaseholders. Facilities are given 
for the purchase of land, and power is given to the Court to 
stay evictions. The clause which provides that the tenant who 
has been served with a notice of ejectment shall be deemed to 
be a person put in ion as a caretaker may do something 
to avoid the necessity for those scenes which the Irish mem- 
bers find so convenient. Perhaps it was on that account that 
they opposed it so fiercely in the House of Commons. The Bill 
was passed through all its stages early in August, and was able 
to begin doing what service it can as a stopgap; that it would do 
any more no man ever pretended. : 
he Mines Regulation Bill and the Truck Bill were measures 
of the protective kind which is becoming continually more 
popular with workmen. There was very little which was re- 
markable, or even intelligible except to experts, in the provisions 
of either of them ; but the first excited exceptional attention for a 
short time, because an attempt was made to include in it a clause 


Prosecution against the Zimes, and to allow the Irish. members to 


which would stop the labour of the pit-brow women. who are -- 
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found to compete with the labour of the male miners. This 
effort to — the labour of the miners, not against unnecessary 
dangers, but against female competition in a subordinate branch, 
was of course justified by profuse expressions of chivalrous interest 
in woman. But the objects of all this emotional friendship did 
not thank the working-men or their members of Parliament for 
trying to deprive them of the means of earning an honest liveli- 
hood in a laborious, but perfectly healthy and reputable, manner. 
On the contrary, they spoke up for themselves stoutly, and even 
came, some of them in the , thon worn during their work, to 
argue the point in London. With the general approval of sensible 
people they carried it, and the Mines Regulation Bill did not con- 
tain a clause which was purely and solely meant to raise the 


_ wages of a few men by impoverishing a number of women, The 


world has been vaguely aware that an Allotment Act has been going 
its course through the two Houses, which is to give local authorities 
— to purchase pieces of land to be let in minute quantities to 
abourers whom it is proposed to try and turn into peasant pro- 
prietors. The belief that it will have any such effect is, except 
with a small body of amiable (or envious) enthusiasts, languid as 
compared with the conviction that all measures of this kind are 
meant to please the agricultural voters. 

Mr. Goschen’s Budget showed a greater increase of receipts than 
the Treasury had hoped for; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was unable to give any hope that the revenue would be more 
elastic in future than it has been in the last few years. Mr. 
Goschen, however, gave the country the welcome present of a re- 
mission of taxes to the extent of about two millions and a half. 
A penny off the Income-tax, leave to the farmers to pay on profits 
and not on rent, and smaller remissions or gifts to local authorities 
carried off this sum. It will be made good almost wholly by 
diminishing the fixed charge for the extinction of debt by 
2,000,000], Mr. Gladstone was greatly shocked at the heterodoxy 
of Mr. Goschen, but the country agreed with the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that its interests were better served in these 
hard times by leaving a greater portion of its income free than by 
the extinction of debt. 

The Session ended, as it began, with an Irish disturbance. On 
the 25th of August and on the following day there were debates 
on the intention of the Government to proclaim the Land League 
as a “dangerous Association,” In the final result the Govern- 
ment was ——— by a majority of 78 (272 to 194), which, 
considering the date, was exceptionally and inspiritingly large. 
The debate for the most part consisted of a recapitulation of 
well-known Irish assertions and unanswered Government proofs 
of the real character of the National League. An unusual 
degree of interest was given to it by the appearance of Mr. 
Gladstone as an open advocate of the dangerous Association. 
In the words “exclusive dealing” he had found an excuse 
for boycotting supported by murder which he represented as 
satisfactory to himself. It has apparently been found sufficient 
by the not insignificant class of persons (we speak of numbers) 
who believe that as Mr. Gladstone defines a thing so it is. Later 
still, at the very fag-end of the end, on the 12th of September, the 
shooting of some writers at Mitchelstown by the police in self- 
defence was made an excuse for yet another Irish debate. Sir W. 
Harcourt and other Separatist leaders, English and Irish, made a 
parade of proving that the action of the Ministry in proclaiming 

ublic meetings was tyrannical and unconstitutional. This was 
besid e the question whether the police at Mitchelstown were 
justified in firing or not; but it might have been made an excuse 
for nights of debate. The fatigue of both sides and the resolution 
of the Ministry cut the talk short. Next night, after the Speaker 
had — a final explosion of Irish bad manners, the A ppropria- 
tion Bill was passed, and the long, discreditable, but not wholly 
barren, Session of 1887 came to an end, to the inexpressible relief 


of everybody. 


“THERE LET HIM LAY.” - 


yy (who can it have been ?) observed quite the other 
day that “the Saturday Review always hated the cheap 
,” which certainly, if it be the fact, was, and is, very foolish 

of the Saturday Revew. A thoroughly impartial person might 
perhaps be disposed to think that the boot was on the other leg, if 
@ judged from those remarks which industrious purveyors of the 

nal collect and send to us. For instance, during the course 

of the past week a very respectable newspaper, the Western Morn- 
tng News, has been quite furious with this Review. We said, it 
“ John Stuart Mill is dead, and there let him lay.” So we 

did; that soft impeachment (an expression which, by the way, we 
did not invent) is undenied and undeniable. “ ‘This elegant ex- 
tract is from the superfine Saturday Review. What Mr. John 
Stuart Mill is to lay, and where precisely he is to lay it, the 
Saturday does not say. But what fun [it] would have made if 
[it] had discovered such a vulgarism in the columns of one of 
its contemporaries.” So, then, we can still make fun; which is, 
at any rate, more than some people can do. Now we shall 
not tell the Western Morning News just yet the secret of 
this remarkable vulgarism, who wrote it, why we used it, and 
so forth; that shall be for another paragraph. A reason 
other than the true one might be found in the dreadfully 
ambiguous sense of the phrase which the Western Morning News, 
relying, doubtless, on the authority of all grammarians, from 


Lindley Murray to Professor Bain, very properly prefers. “ There 
let him lie,” in these days when so many people are addicted 
to the—well, let us say to the other practice which the verb 
that is not “lay” signifies—would be terribly ambiguous, and 
might even seem to imply a most improper toleration of vice. 
“There let him lay” (in the sense which the Western Morni 
News’ young man will understand when he gets to the end of this 
article) is quite safe, sound, and void of offence ; while, of course, 
if any one likes to translate it into the more Lindleian form, and 
then to attach to that form whatever signification he pleases, that 
is no fault and no business of ours. “There let him lay”; an 
uncommonly large number of things and persons may be di 

of by this irregular, but yet (for all Western Morning Newses that 
ever came out of the good but dirty town of Plymouth) classical 
formula. 

For instance, what can be said better of the valiant Glad- 
stonians who, after holding their tongues about Constable 
Whelahan’s murder for days, suddenly discover that it is an effect 
of the Crimes Act; who take up at once, but never dream of 
apologizing for, the lies about Mr. O’Brien’s dungeon; who have 
not a word till after careful consideration for the real butchery of 
Lisdoonvarna, and columns of horror for the homicide in self- 
defence, as far as present evidence goes, of Mitchelstown ? 
“There let them lay”; or, if the Western Morning News will 
insist upon it, lie. There are plenty of people to lay with them. 
There are the delegates, male and female, from English Radical 
associations who go out “to see with their own eyes "—that is to 
say, with the eyes of the National League. There are the people 
who, in defiance of the shoals and mountains of evidence coming 
from every part of Ireland, represent the said League as a volun- 
tary association of innocent peasants directed by persons whose 
one hope and prayer is that there may be no shedding of blood, 
who would rather, if they could, lend a man the money to pay 
his rent than advise him to withhold it, and who would no more 
think of murdering, outraging, cattle-maiming, boycotting, or (as 
a letter which is now before us from one of the quietest parts of 
Ireland tells) insulting at chapel the womenfolk of Roman 
Catholic officers in the Constabulary, than the Archbishop of 
Canterbury would. There are the English Radical members of 
Parliament who have taken the “not” out of the Ninth Com- 
mandment, and made a new one to supply its place to the effect 
“ Thou shalt not believe the evidence of thine eyes.” There is 
Sir E. J. Reed, who is quite scandalized at the idea of any 
momber of the late Government (by’r Lady! but it was well of 
Sir Edward to remind a forgetful world that he too was once a 
Minister) encouraging obstruction, or insults to the Speaker, or 
the House of Lords, or anything of the kind. There is the man 
in the Daily News who is apparently desirous that some one 
should shoot Mr. Balfour or Lord Salisbury. “ There let them 
lay ”—all of them. 

This philosophic attitude, too, is perhaps the best to assume to 
persons like Citizen Carnegie, who a night or two ago seems to 
have harangued certain Glasgow Ganders (all London Corre- 
spondents are requested to observe that this is not a piece of rude- 
ness, but a reference to the recondite work called the Noctes 
Ambrosiane) by the space of many hours, to judge from the length 
of the report in the Scottish Leader. Unphilosophical persons 
might get angry at the idea of this audience of Scotchmen 
listening to a renegade Scot indulging in such elegant jests about 
the Queen of Scotland as this:—‘‘ We make our king every four 
years, and we have nothing to do with his mother and his cousins 
and his sisters and his aunts.” How much better to let him lay; 
or (as the Western Morning News reminds us it should be) lie. No 
doubt the Citizen presumed rather far upon the forbearance even 
of a Glasgow Gander, in making and repeating three times this 
little joke. For there must have been some Glaswegians present 
who must have thought “ Yes, you do make your king every four 
years, and every four years you have to pay, if not a set of 
mothers and aunts,a fresh set of office-seekers who do their work 
worse and cost more money than in any nation of the world.” 
But the Citizen didn’t trouble himself about this, and when, at 
the end of the debate, a nasty-minded person asked him awkward 
questions, he just didn’t answer them either. It must have been 
good, too, to hear the Citizen say that “ Ulster was really too 
trifling for an American Home Ruler to talk about among 
statesmen.” Foi de Saturday Review, this is textual. Of course 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie may talk about what he likes “among 
statesmen,” if any statesmen keep such bad company. But Ulster 
too trifling for an American Home Ruler to talk about! Waal, 
Citizen, that is tall talk, that is. The population of Ulster, 
Citizen, was a million and th uarters in 1881, and the 
average population of a State, District, or Territory of the great, 
glorious, and much-cracked-up (once nearly burst-up) Union 
was just over a million at the same date. Yes, Citizen, it 
was that, according to Whitaker's Almanack. Yet, again, 
some intelligent fowl were among the Ganders, it must have 
been (for him) good to hear the Citizen dilate upon the ex- 
cellence of the administration of justice in the United States, 
and then a morning or two later to read in the papers that 
“ Much satisfaction is felt throughout the United States at 
the decision of the Supreme Court that the Chicago anarchists 
shall be hanged.” Here, indeed, the Citizen does not bear the 
brunt of the funalone. Not only renegades from foreign countries, 
but native-born Americans, are a little too fond of giving English- 
men good advice as to what we shall do with our “ Chicago 
anarchists.” We are to let them alone, it seems, or to hand over 
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Treland to them, or to admit a joint Cabinet composed of them 
and of English Gladstonians to the control of the affairs of Great 
Britain. But when it comes to the home product of the same 
kind, America (and very sensibly) hangs them amid general satis- 
faction. If the precious Menehester martyrs (who have lately 
been fished + again for veneration) had attempted their noble 
act in New York instead of Manchester, the only difference, as 
Citizen Carnegie knows very well, would have been that the 
whole five would have been hanged instead of only three. And 
some may have thought what would have been the probable 
reception of an Englishman who should go to America, and in a 
public lecture insult the President, ery down the American Con- 
stitution, and kindly advise his hearers that they really ought to 
have let Molly Maguire alone. To do New York justice, we don't 
think the fact of the Englishman having given some dirty dollars 
to public institutions would have saved his skin. But the Scotch 
are a magnanimous ' le, they are, or else extremely thankful 
for the money which Citizen Carnegie made out of Pittsburg 
mines and miners. So they let him alone. And we, too, we 
shall let him alone with this brief notice of his works and ways, 
He apparently knows his my Pray Cory and has bought leave to 

talk his nonsense. “ There let him lay.” 
It is cruel, however, to keep the excellent Western Morning 
News so long upon the tenterhooks; for, though we do not 
agree with all its opinions, it is a very respectable specimen of the 
“cheap press,” ou may often do worse than buy it on the 
bookstalls west of Bristol. Hear, then, O excellent Western 
Morning News! “ There let him lay” is not a creation of the 
wicked and ignorant Saturday Review, nor is it a mere adaptation 
-of the warm and generous but incorrect diction which flows from 
the great heart of the people—cor cordium et supra grammaticam. 
There once was a bard of the name of Byron—Lord Byron—whom 
some of his intimates called Birron. He was an illustrious as well 
as an illustrated poet, and he wrote a book called Childe Harold, At 
the end thereof he delivered himself of certain stanzas beginning 
“ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean: roll,” which have made 
considerable impression on the general memory, partly because, in 
‘their way and with many faults, they are very fine stanzas, 
but perhaps more because the male and female population 
-of these islands have for many years learnt them at school. And 
in these stanzas his Lo? (for that delightful abbreviation is as nice 
as “his Lordship” is not nice)—his Lo?, speaking of the uncere- 
asonious ways of the Ocean with man, delivers himself of the line 

And dashest him again to earth :—there let him lay. 


Now this phrase, partly because everybody except the Plymouth 
journalist knows it, and partly for his Lo” the Noble Poet's noble 
disdain of English grammar, has become rather a favourite quota- 
tion with the vile bookish people who do not think that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to be ignorant in order to be a journalist. So 
there’s the mystery unveiled. And as for the other people, the 
people who do think it nec to be ignorant in order to be 
a journalist—the “cheap press,” in short—certainly nobody need 
he angry with them or hate them. Only they should not hate 
other people who do happen to know, because it is quite unneces- 
sary. And so “ there let them lay.” 


NUREMBERG. 


HE ring of the beautiful red fortifications of Nuremberg has 
preserved the inner character of that city comparatively 
intact. Instead of melting away into suburbs, as so — medi- 
geval towns do in the present day, Nuremberg is held tightly by 
its great rampart and by its broad dry moat, now delivered up to 
the kitchen-gardeners. The tradition that Albrecht Diirer de- 
signed these fortifications has doubtless done much to preserve 
them to our day, although the baselessness of this idea is obvious 
from the mere fact that, in or about the year of Diirer’s birth, 
Johannes Butzius described the towers and ramparts of Nuremberg 
very much as we see them to-day, though of course without the 
four great gates, which were built long after Diirer’s death. 
These battlements, however, are fading away before the pressure 
of business ; every now and then there is an announcement that 
the city council is about to cast them down like the wall of 
Jericho, But the truth seems to be that the work of destruction 
is ing less sensationally than this. Silently, bit by bit, the 
municipality destroys the rampart and fills the moat. Quite re- 
cently a sad havoc has been made south of the Peignitz on the 
western side, between the Spittler and the Mohren Towers. It is 
inevitable that a prosperous commercial city like Nuremberg 
should require to burst its medizeval bonds. It is no less inevit- 
able that the destruction of this unrivalled rampart will do more 
than anything else to put to flight the unique character of the 
city. 


At present, however, the medisval illusion is tolerably com- 
plete, especially in the northern part of Nuremberg, from which 
the visitor emerges in order to visit the old churchyard, where 
the famous artists were buried. Standing under the huge 
Thiergiirtnerthor, and looking back on Diirer’s house and down 
: , there is nothing to tell us that we are not in the 
sixteenth century still. We turn to pass through the tunnel 
under the Thiergiirtnerthor, cross a bridge over the moat, and 
stand in full nineteenth century, in the usual thin grove of limes 
of the German suburb, among the flimsy villas, pink and white, 


like the inside of a mushroom, dear to the latest German taste, 
Yet we stand at the threshold of one of the most interesting 
pieces of medizval and Renaissance Nuremberg—namely, at the 
opening of the road which leads to the cemetery, that road 

ong which for centuries the solemn mortuary processions of the 
city have passed, The dry modern street which stands before 
us, the Seileragasse, with its white-walled villa gardens, represents 
the path along which the patricians of Nuremberg were carried 
to their grave, the road by Cedron to Calvary, for which Adam 
Krafft, nearly four hundred years ago, prepared his majestic series 
of reliefs. 

It would be less if these works of Gothic sculpture had 
not been preserved, but the piety of the city has kept them there 
when all the spirit of the road has p away. In 1468 and 
1472 Martin Ketzel, a citizen of Nuremberg, made two pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land to measure the distances from Pilate’s House to 
Calvary, and commissioned Adam Krafft to execute a series of 
stations at the exact stages of his measurement, closing in a 
Calvarienberg overlooking the cemetery of the town. A little 
tributary of the Peignitz served for the brook Cedron; all the 
steps of the history of the Passion were repeated with a singular 
Gothic exactitude. Nothing could have been more curious than 
the aspect of the road when these sculptures were first com- 
pleted. Now Cedron is all covered over, and the ground beyond 
is let out in building lots. The stations themselves, which 
apparently stood as isolated reliefs on pedestals, pointing the wa: 
to Calvary, are now with one exception built into the north w 
of Seilersgasse. Nothing can give an odder feeling of incongruity 
than to examine the first of these stations; it is now part of the 
enclosure of a smiling bourgeois garden, where a plaster nymph, 
after Canova, throws a squirt of twinkling water into her little 
stone basin, and seems to accentuate the ditlerence between the taste 
that put her there and the intense religious feeling that inspired 
the = old stone picture at the doorway. 

These stations leading to the cemetery are in various states 
of preservation. That the first, as we leave Nuremberg, is 
much the most badly battered of the series, is probably due 
to the fact that in unsettled times—and all times were till 
lately unsettled in South Germany—the merely mischievous youth 
of a city would not habitually wander far from the gates. They 
are great oblong plaques of white stone, placed a little above the 
level of the eye. They are crowded with figures in extremely 
high relief, those in front being often quite in the round, or only 
attached slightly to the background. Under each runs, or used to 
run, an inscription, stating the purport of each particular illustra~ 
tion, and adding the distance by Martin Ketzel’s measurement, 
For instance, the third station bears the words “ IIICLXXX 
Srytt von Pilatus Haws.” In these very interesting and striking 
works we see Gothic sculpture at the highest point it reached, 
before the Italian spirit came in and diverted it into channels 
foreign to its genius. Adam Krafft is commonly named with the 
painter Michael Wohlgemuth, Diirer’s master, who was his con- 
temporary and with whem he worked. In the few existing 
pictures of Wohlgemuth we see the same extreme earnestness 
of expression, the same accentuation of the folds of drapery, 
and the same love of extravagant ornament. But Kratit is 
more living and vigorous than Wohlgemuth, and he marks’ 
a step forward in the advance towards Diirer. The rough 
figures of the soldiers, in contemporary dress, the dignified ideal 
form of the Christ, and the sweetness of the attendant women, are 
repeated without monotony in the moving, brilliant reliefs of the 
stations. The late William Burges said that he did not under- 
stand Gothic architecture till he went to Athens. The remark is 
so subtle that it may seem paradoxical; but in the same spirit it 
may be said that we do not understand classical sculpture till 
we have seen the purest Gothic sculpture of Adam Krafft in 
Nuremberg. 

The solemn series of the Passion, desecrated as they are by the 
glare and triviality of the modern suburb, bring us at last to the 
cemetery gates, to the doors of the Johanniskirchhof. But 
before we enter, we pause to observe on our right hand, partly 
obscured by a veil of acacias, the Calvary of Adam Krafft, the 
climax of his great work, and the principal example of his sculpture 
in the round which has come down to us. ‘he central figure 

ssesses several peculiarities, very characteristic of Adam 

raflt, whose knowledge of the human body, though much more 
exact and thorough than that of any of his predecessors, was 
evidently founded on limited experience of models. The arms of 
the Christ are so absurdly weak and short, in relation to the ex- 
treme length of his legs, that the eye is surprised by it at once; 
and in the still more realistic figures of the thieves—who are not 
nailed, like the Saviour, but only bound upon the cross—we are 
greatly struck by the evident portraiture of individual and not 
very highly developed models, The thief on the left side of 
Christ, writhing his limbs with a weary gesture of pain, his knees 
thrust together for relief in the — and his head thrown 
doggedly back, is a finer piece of sculptor’s art than the central 
figure itself, where the statuary has evidently been hampered by the 
desire to give ideal dignity. ow the crosses stand the Virgin 
Mary and St. John, the latter greatly defaced, the former appa- 
rently restored, both charmingly posed, but strangely short and 
stumpy in body. It is noticeable, as an instance of the artist's 
tact, that while making his stone crosses resemble wood down to 
the he then turned them into 
stone pedestals, disdaining any longer than necessary to imitate 
the meaner substance, There is something very pleasing in the 
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simplicity with which this venerable work of sculpture is left, pro~ 


tected only by a low wooden fence, to: consecrate the pu 
approaches to the cemetery. 

' Lhe Johanniskirchhof itself is divided into two parts; it is 
within the northern division only, that which forms the natural 


termination of Adam Krafft’s stations, and is dedicated wholly to, 


ancient graves, that our interest lies. The southern churchyard 
has nothing to distinguish it from the usual continental er A 
with its artificial flowers and wreaths of dusty immortelles. In 
the northern division, which is a vast open space, lightly shaded 
by acacias and stunted yew-trees or low cypress, there is at first 
no impression of antiquity given. The buildings which lie 
seattered here and there, the Johanniskirche, the Holzschuher 
Chapel, though ancient, have no particular architectural importance. 
The eye is disappointed at first by the lack of solemnity and shade ; 
we hardly escape, even here, from that suburban impression which 
has been described. . But there comes a sense of the beauty of the 
place as the peculiar mode of burial attracts the notice. There 
are no erect tombstones ; but the whole acre is paved with massive 
slabs of granite, between which there is scarcely room for the 
roses and the juniper to push their sprays, and most of these slabs 
are adorned by exquisitely modelled tablets of black bronze, 
simply rivetted into the granite. It was the everyday labour of 
the Nuremberg sculptors of the sixteenth century to prepare these 
mortuary brasses, into which they put all their taste and ingenuity 
of design. Some of the best of these are gone,no doubt; but 
among those which remain there are several that criticism attri- 
butes to no less a hand than that of Peter Visscher. 
. The visitor naturally searches first of all for the tombs of the 
famous artists of the place. He finds them, not neglected, but 
yet not. divided from the rest by any pompous enclosure, between 
the entrance-gate and the Holzschuher Chapel. Here is the spot 
where Diirer was laid in the vault of the Frey family in April 
1528. Herr Thausing has collected a mass of curious evidence 
ing this grave. Over it at present rests the broad slab 
which was originally put there, and the bronze tablet with 
Pirkheimer’s inscription—“ Quicquid Alberti Dureri Mortale 
fuit, sub hoc conditur Tumulo, Emigravit viii Idus Aprilis 
MDXXVIILI.”—is still intact, But it was the rule that when a 


family, patrician or otherwise, died out, its vault should be. 


cleared and given over to the hospital; nor did the glory of 
Diirer suffice to prevent this custom trom being ruthlessly carried 
out when his wite’s sister, the last of the Freys, had been placed 
there. The tomb was eventually bought by the painter Joachim 
von: Sandrart, and bequeathed at his death, in 1688, to the 
Academy of Nuremberg, a corporation which thought it well to 
use the tomb by burying there any foreign artists who died in the 
city. It is therefore perfectly certain that the skull which was 
taken out of the grave in 1811 and preserved as Diirer’s could not 
possibly be his. More than two centuries had then passed since 
all that was mortal of the great artist had been irrecoverably dis- 
persed. Close to Diirer’s grave is that of the faithful and aflec- 
tionate Pirkheimer. In the same ground, and within a few ste 
one of another, lie, or have lain, many of those who have ae 
Nuremberg famous to posterity, and in particular the great 
Polish sculptor in wood, whose masterpiece hangs in the church 
of St. Laurence, Veit Stoss, and the poet Hans Sachs. 

We meet with Veit Stoss and Adam Krafft again in the 
chapels of the cemetery. The Holzschuher Chapel contains the 
latest work of Krafft, the elaborate reliefs, with life-sized figures, 
which he had not quite completed when he died in 1506. He 
had at that time been engaged already six years on the decoration 
of the chapel, which now presents a mourntul and deserted appear- 
ance, but which was: probably very splendid in the days of its 

trician founder. The figure of the Saviour in the group of the 

tntombment is particularly tine; the very portrait of Krafft him- 
self is pointed out in the bearded head of St. Joseph of Arimathza, 
In the other church, altar-pieces by Wohlgemuth and Altdorfer, 
and wood carvings by Veit Stoss, form the principal objects of 
interest. 


THE ST. LEGER. 


N a very wet afternoon nine horses came out for the St. * 
Lord ney’s Kilwarlin, a. brown colt, ridden by a jockey 

in orange with a purple cap, was the favourite, Then there was 
the quondam favourite, Mr. Abington’s Merry Hampton, a bay 
colt, with a jockey in a green jacket and a purple cap. We must 
also notice a bay colt, ridden by a jockey in black, Mr, Fenwick’s 
Phil, and two chestnuts belonging to “ Mr. Manton ”—Liridspord 
and Timothy—carrying jockeys in scarlet, the rider of Timothy 
wearing a white cap to distinguish him from his stable companion. 
The favourite showed temper at the 33 He stood on his hind 
legs and fought the air, and then kicked with all his might. 
hen the start took place he stood still, and the rest of the tield 
were a hundred yards away before the orange jacket and 
purple cap had started in apparently hopeless pursuit. The 
green jacket of Merry Hampton could be seen ing the 
running; but in consequence of the rain and the, mist it was a 
dificult race to observe when the horses were at some distance, 
and most people did not know much more about it, until, the Red 
House turn been passed, and the horses were approaching 
the bend. To the great surprise of many, the orange jacket was 


thea among the leaders, which the two scarlet jackets, 


the green, and the black. At the distance the orange and the all 
scarlet (Kilwarlin and Kiridspord) were on equal terms, and close 
behind them came the scarlet and white, the green, and the black. 
They were all close to the railings, and there appeared to be some- 
thing of a scrimmage; but. as they ran past the age A the 
orange jacket was in front, Kilwarlin winning by a length 
from Merry Hampton, who was a head in front of Timot. 
while the last-named horse was only a neck in front of Phil. 
far as closeness was concerned, it was a remarkably fine finish, It. 
is now time that we said something about the competitors and the 
antecedents of the race. ro 

The St. Leger scarcely seems a St. Leger without a good filly 
among the leading favourites. In many seasons it is in this race 
that the question whether the colts or the fillies of the year are 
the best is decided. The absence of mares from the late St. Leger 
might have been expected to render it an exceptionally dull race,, 
and its dulness seemed likely to be imereased by the starting of 
the winner of a very easily won Derby. Yet it was generally 
admitted that this year’s St. Leger was an unusually open one, 
and, if it owed its interest to the inferiority of the field, it at least. 
afforded ample opportunities for controversy and speculation. 

When Mr. Douglas Baird’s Enterprise won the Two Thousand, 
by half a length from Phil, he became an equal favourite with The 
Baron for the Derby ; but, as every one knows, he was prevented 
by an accident from running at Epsom. After the Derby he was- 
backed at 5 to 1 for the St. Leger. About.the middle.of June- 
his owner, thinking his chance of training on a very doubtful one, 
saved the public from losing money by scratching him, This was 
a terrible blow to the St. Leger; for, if Enterprise had kept. 
sound, there would doubtless have been a keen competition 
between the winners of the Two Thousand and the Derby in the 


betting. When Enterprise failed, it was hoped that, his owner . 


might yet win the St. Leger with Salisbury—a that, was- 
greatly encouraged when Salisbury won the North Derby, of 
1,800/., at Newcastle; but here again ill-fortune stood, in the 
way of victory, and the week before the race he was scratched. 


When “ Mr. Abington’s” Merry Hampton won the Derb by. 


four lengths from The Baron, the nearest of his future St. 

opponents was “ Mr. Manton’s” Eiridspord, who ran fifth.. At. 
the end of the week, Merry Hampton was backed at 2 to 1 for 
the St. Leger, although Enterprise was still in it, Some twelve 
days later came the Grand Prix, for whieh 5 to 4 was laid on 
Merry Hampton. Instead of winning he ran'a very moderate: 
fourth. Even The Baron, who was second, finished several 
lengths in front of him, The absence of The Baron from the 
entries for the St. Leger was much regretted, as many of the- 
colt’s admirers would ‘have greatly fancied his chance for that 
race. As the distance for the Grand Prix was, like that for the 
St. Leger, longer than the Derby course, this performance did not 
augur well for Merry Hampton’s chances at Doncaster. Not that- 
excuses were wanting. It was said that he had been kicked 
at the post; that he bad suffered from mal de mer in crossing the: 
Channel ; and that he had not fed since he came to Paris. He’ 
now went down a little in the- betting for the St. Leger, 10 to 3, 
being laid against him. Then Enterprise was scratched, and he 
rose again to 5 to 2. All went. on quietly with him from the 


| middle of June until the middle of August, and then a report 


came from Newmarket that after a canter he had had an at of 
staggers, some even declaring that “ he had rolled head over 
heels.” Nevertheless, all the touts said that he had been able to- 
walk home, and he only went down to 10 to 3 in the St. Leger 
betting. Later reports stated that he had fallen through slipping’ 
up, that he had not had staggers at all, that he, had. laid on a 
great deal of muscle, and that he was now a far finer colt than: 
when he won the Derby, stood at 2 to again, 
and on the morning of Friday last he was backed at as short odds: 
as 7 to4. Later in the day telegrams arrived in London and at; 
Sandown saying tees fe had hit his leg. The next moons the. 
sporting papers publi veterinary surgeon's re TaD 
follows:—*“I find that the horse has received pad of the 
suspensory ligament of the near fore leg.” Merry Hampten’s. 


| backers were comforted with the news that he was still to. 


take walking exercise, and that every effort would be made to. 
bring him to the post for the St. Leger. After being ots‘ .' 
to 1, he rose again in the betting, and eventual: not 
arrived at Doncaster but took part in the race with the t 
already mentioned. ent, 
Mr. C. Perkins’s filly, Porcelain, ran Réve d'Or to half & length ; 
for the One Thousand, and was unplaced for the Derby. About. , 
the third week in June she stood at 50 tos for the St. Leger. , 
Gradually she began to work her way up in the quotations, until , 
she was very heavily backed at 16 to 1, and then, early in August, 
she was scratched! A great deal of money was lost over this 
filly. There was some mystery again about the Manton lot. . 
Timothy had won the Ascot Derby very easily, and it was generally - 


admitted that he had grown into a remarkably good-looking three- . 
beaten 


ear-old; but the next day, over a shorter distance, he was. 
y Florentine for the St. James's Palace Stakes. If Florentine . 
could have stood a strong preparation for the St. 


St. Leger, while Cactus, whose form had been many ; 
that 


and he did not start for the Doncaster St, Leger, At onetime , 
that “ Mr, 
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| pro y have been among the leading favourites. Unfortunately . 
is training had not been a prosperous one, This was proved at 
| Derby, where Gloriation beat him, by a neck for the Breeders’ , 
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but would start Whistle Jacket (who had cost 3,600 guineas as 
a yearling) in his stead. Long before the race, however, it was 
generally believed that she hoped to win with Kiridspord. After 
running unplaced for both the Two Thousand and Derby, this colt 
had won the Epsom Grand Prize with great ease; ee although 
it was pointed out by his enemies that the course for the latter 
race was a quarter of a mile shorter than that for the Derby, his 
friends replied that he had been shin-sore in the Derby, and that 
he had improved immensely since Epsom, He went on rising 
in the betting, until he became first favourite on Friday last, in 
consequence of the accident to Merry Hampton. The Manton 
roblem looked still more puzzling when weights for the 
Pecarewiteh and Cambridgeshire came out last week ; for in both 
handicaps Whistle Jacket, who then stood at 50 to 1 for the 
St. Leger, was made to give weight to his stable companion 
Eiridspord, who was second favourite for the St. Leger at 5 to 1. 
Nevertheless, Whistle Jacket did not start for the St. Leger. 
There was much difference of opinion about Lord Rodney's 
Kilwarlin. He had shown some form as a two-year-old. 
This year he had been nearly knocked over in the race for the 
Kempton Park Jubilee Stakes; he had run a good third when 
iving away nearly two stone for a rich stake at Sandown; and 
had won a Biennial at Ascot in a canter. On the other hand, 
he had been beaten, apparently on his merits, by both Ormonde 
and the once famous two- ld Crowberry. All his races, 
again, had been over short courses—a fact which was considered 
suspicious by cautious backers. Then there were people who said 
that he was a “ whistler” if he was not touched in his wind. If 
there was a word of truth in this report, his running was as 
‘wonderful as that of Merry Hampton with his strained suspensory 
ligament. Mr. Fenwiek’s Phil, by Philammon, had never won 
“@ race; but he had only been beaten by half a length for the 
Two Thousand, and he had held a very promising position for the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, when he was unfortunately 
charged into by a mounted policeman. He had, however, been 
_“ tailed off” by Ormonde, Minting, and Bendigo for the Hardwicke 
Stakes. A horse that had figured a good deal in the betting was 
Baron de Rothschild’s Brio, a chestnut colt by Hermit out of 
Brie, that had won the Poule d’Essai des Poulains of 2,201/. at 
-the Paris Spring Meeti A few days before the race, he threw 
# shoe in one of his gallops, and in so doing strained a leg and 
had to be scratched. Lord Zetland’s Scottish King, by King Lud 
out of Ellangowan, had won races, but not in the best of com- 
= He is a well-made colt, with strong limbs under him; 

t many critics thought him wanting in quality. Mr. Benzon’s 
arrasco, by Speculum out of Baroness, had won the Payne 
Stakes and run second three times. On the last occasion he 
had run second to Bird of Freedom for the Ascot Cup; and, as 
the course for that race is over two miles and a half, it seemed 
fair to assume that he liked a distance. This was the more pro- 
bable because for the Ascot Oup he beat The Baron by four 
‘lengths at even weights, whereas over a mile The Baron had given 
him 10 lbs, and a beating for the Oraven Stakes. The Duke of 
Westminster's Savile, a brown colt by Hampton out of Lilian, 
had won the Goodwood Cup over two miles anda half. In that 
race he had run with extraordinary gameness. The question was 
~whether a mile and three-quarters over a flat course would be 
‘long enough to give him an advan over his more speedy ad- 
versaries. Less than a fortnight before the St, Leger he had cer- 
tainly run like a very slow horse when unplaced for the Breeders’ 
St. Leger; and even his staying powers were apparently doubted 
by so good a judge as the compiler of the handicap for the Cesare- 
‘witch Stakes over two miles and @ quarter, as he was put into 
‘that race a stone all but a pound below Merry Hampton. 

In looking back on the St. Leger of Wednesday last it is but fair 

‘to point out that in the opinion of many people it was an unsatis- 
‘factory race. Kilwarlin’s victory, after he been left far behind 
at the was inary, and may possibly show him to be 
above the average of St. Leger winners, On the other hand, it is 
said that Merry Hampton could not get a passage between 
Kilwarlin and Piridspord at the most critical] moment of the race, 
and if this was the case he must be considered as having 
been unlucky in losing. Moreover, to run so well was most 
¢reditable in a horse whose training had been stopped for several 
days during the last week. Equally hard appears the lot of 
Eiridspord, if the story that he was squeezed against the rails 
is veracious. As to Phil, he is said to bave been blocked out, 
‘to have been obliged to run round the four leaders into the 
centre of the course, and to have bees “ques faster than any- 
‘thing else at the finish.” If this questionable legend be true, his 
fate may have been the most cruel of all. 

Lord Rodney’s Kilwarlin is by Arbitrator out of Hasty Girl 

eutige’s dam), and he is a direct descendant of Melbourne. 

e has the popular double cross of Touchstone and Birdcatcher 

blood, with yet a third strain of Touchstone. Bay Middleton and 

ilius are both re ted in his pedigree, and his granddam 
‘was in-bred to Blacklock. In the opinion of many good judges 
he was the best looking horse that took part in the race. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET DEBATE. __ 
‘AN historic il has depi in ive outline the 
famous occasion on which, on the eve of our last great war, 
‘the ralers of England, assembled for the purposes of refreshment 
and council, lapsed, under the combined,seductions of good cheer, 


fatigue, and a lovely summer evening, into an Olympian slumber. 
A similar fate might easily have befallen the group of conscien- 
tious politicians who last week rallied round Sir John Gorst with 
sufficient promptitude and in sufficient numbers to prevent the 
counting out of the House. Cheered as these martyrs to duty no 
doubt were by a self-approving conscience, and, in most part, by 
the sound, fora fraction of the evening, of their own voices, they 
can scarcely have escaped a haunting suspicion of the profound 
inutility of the occasion for which they were being victimized. 
There is no statutory obligation on the Secretary of State for 
India, as Sir John Gorst, in the course of the discussion, pointed 
out, to make a financial statement. Mr. Dundas set the fashion a 
century ago, and his example was followed till 1806. The custom 
then fell into abeyance for fifty years, and was renewed by the 
late Lord Halifax in 1854. The advantages of the practice are 
obvious. It is desirable that Parliament should be annually in- 
formed, on the highest official authority, of the position in which 
the finances of India stand, of the general policy which is being 
followed with regard to its financial administration, and of the 
particular measures with which new or exceptional calls for ex- 
penditure are being met. It is also, no doubt, expedient that 
opportunity should be afforded for a formal arraignment of the 
policy of the Government, if it eee ill-judged, inexpedient, 
or corrupt, though it may be doubted whether such an oppor- 
tunity is best afforded by a financial exposition. But nothing 
can more certain than that no sort of good to any cause, 
class, or individual, is to be expected from desultory essays 
and ignorant and foolish interpellations and criticisms such 
as those which followed Sir John Gorst's statement last Frida 

night, and intensified the gloom naturally incidental to suc 

an occasion. Sir Richard Temple speaks with the authority 
of an experienced official who himself handled the Indian 
finances with creditable success; and “the people of India” 
may feel comforted by his explanation of and apology for the 
fact that members of Parliament, half-way through ag rn 
are not disposed to supplement the labours of the most fatiguing 
Session on record by a controversy which may range over 
the entire area covered by Indian administration. But what 
conceivable use is it for a “genes in the position of Sir 
Richard Temple, however justly conscious of his claims to public 
contidence, “ to assure the eed and the country that the finances 
of India are, on the whole, satisfactory ”? And what real light 
is thrown on a large, difficult, and complicated subject by the 
noes rhetoric by which he supported this thesis, and threw a 

o of rosy glory, of his own well-known official hue, round the 
efforts of the ruling power to irrigate the land, educate the popu- 
lation, admit natives to a larger share in the public service and 
conscientiously carry out the promises of the Queen’s famous 
Mutiny Proclamation ? a has read this sort of essay— 
thanks, in no small degree, to Sir Richard Temple—till familiarity 
has engendered, if not contempt, at any rate fatigue, and the dis- 
heartening conviction that Indian topics admit of a great variet 
of treatment, and can be made to assume tints of heavenly pin 
or the most sombre possible black according to the temperament 
and intention of the performer. This latter trath was amusingly 
illustrated last Friday by another experienced Indian official, Sir 
George Campbell, who, immediately fo ater Sir Richard Temple, 
made it clear that he was as far as possible from sharing the 
conviction that “ Indian finances were on the whole satisfactory,” 
hinted Fes: distrust of the railway policy of the Government, 
especially the particular branch of it which the last one had 
emphatically commended, announced gloomily that “ his peasimist 
views had not been relieved by the facts and figures laid before 
the Committee, and that he felt great anxiety about the finances 
of India, which, he believed, it would tax ability of men of 
the greatest intellect to set to rights,” 

These are specimens of the sort of profitless talk into which 
even intelligent experts are betrayed when they feel called upon 
to offer a few remarks of a generally edifying nature on a subject 
which, for any useful purpose, admits only of exact, prolonged, 
and laborious treatment. But the majority of the speakers who 
shared in the conversation of last Friday were completely inexpert, 
and betrayed their fundamental ignorance of the subject by gross 
sins of omission and commission, and by the ludicrously dispro- 
portionate prominence which each gave to the particular topic on 
which he felt moved to deliver his conscience. ‘The finances of 
the Government of [India have to do with the external and in- 
ternal administration of a number of huge provinces, several of 
them exceeding the area of a first-class European State, with 
populations aggregating nearly 300 millions; they deal with a 
gross revenue of 74 millions, and with sums, when non-revenue 
transactions are concerned, exceeding 115 millions; they involve 
the administration of capital invested in various enormous in- 
dustrial projects to the extent of 200 millions, On such a subject 
it is likely enough that great issues will arise, different principles 
of management will recommend themselves to different intellects 
and temperaments, widely-contrasting views of the general re- 
sult will be taken by onlookers who regard it from one 
standpoint or another, But what are the subjects on which 
various members of Parliament thought it worth while to 
‘delay the progress of business in order to place their views 
of the Indian Budget before the House and the country? 
One gentleman is concerned lest an English tirm of jewellers 
should have got too good a contract out of the Indian Govern- 
ment; another is equally solicitous lest the Secretary of State 
may have been unhandsomely rigid in his dealings with the 
English firm of jewellers. A third airs the grievances of a native 
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meeting as to the public service—a subject into which the 
“Government has been for the past year, and is still in she course 
of, conducting an elaborate and costly inquiry by means of a 
Commission in which every section of the community is punc- 
_tiliously represented ; a fourth ventilates the grievances of civil 
engineers in connexion with the fall of silver; a fifth winds up a 
general tirade against every act of the Government, from the 
Afghan War downwards, by condemning the summer residence 
of the Government of India as “an unwarrantable assumption of 
‘luxury on the part of the highly-paid civil servants of India,” 
and by a proposal to reduce the salary of the Viceroy, and super- 
sede that “old and obsolete body,” the India Office, in favour of 
a Standing Committee of the House, to be composed, we must 
presume, of members as well-informed, thoughtful, and states- 
manlike as himself! Surely the Government is exercising a wise 
discretion in postponing an occasion which involves the produc- 
tion of rubbish such as this to a period when the serious business 
of Parliament has been, for the most part, disposed of, and when 
the smallest possible numbers remain to witness so useless, silly, 
and discreditable a performance. ’ 
Of the serious part of the evening’s business there was little to 
say that the Memorandum, which we noticed a week or two 
ago, had not made clear to every one who had studied it in- 
‘telligently. Sir John Gorst had to inform the House that statements 
received since the preparation of the Memorandum showed that the 
result of 1886 was about half a million better, and that the Estimates 
of 1887 were about halfa million worse, than they appeared in that 
document. As, according to the Memorandum, each of these years 
presented an equilibrium, the effect of the modification is that 
the year 1886 resulted in a small surplus of half a million, while 
the year 1887 is now estimated to be in deficit to that extent. The 
main cause of this additional shade of gloom to a scene already 
-sufliciently sombre is an increase of the net expenditure on 
Burmah, which is now estimated at over two millions. That last 
addition to the Empire has proved, it is clear, a great disappoint- 


ment. At the commencement of 1886 it was hoped that its net 


cost for that year would amount only to 110,000/, So far was 
this hope from realization that the net charge proved to be 
13 millions, “The land revenue yielded only half what was 
expected, and the charges for police, army, and marine services 
were enormously in excess of the estimates.” In the present year 
the framers of the Budget, warned by the experience of the former 
year, estimated the net charge at 1} millions; but even this, we 
see, has been already exceeded. The truth must, we fear, now be 
confessed that the subjugation of Burmah and the establishment 
-of settled administration in a province, the greater portion of 
which consists, at present, of trackless jungle, tenanted by tribes 
who display an inconvenient aptitude for guerilla warfare, is 
proving a far more troublesome, lengthy, and expensive business 
than those who had the best means of judging at all anticipated. 
Sir Richard Temple, with his accustomed audacity of optimism, 
foretells that “ the occupation of Burmah will, sooner or later, 
fructify a hundredfoid.” Let us hope that this desirable con- 
summation may arrive as speedily as possible, In the mean- 
time the Government of India must, it is to be feared, make 
up its mind for several years to come to encounter a very 
serious addition to its expenditure in the maintenance of order in 
‘this remote corner of the Empire, and the development of its 
resources ; and this circumstance, coupled with the precarious 
position of the opium trade, the necessity of large outlay in 
strategic works on the North-Western Frontier, the permanent 
increase of the standing army of India, now admitted to be neces- 
sary for the defence of the country, the absolute uncertainty as to 
the future of silver, and the probability that the Government may 
at any moment be obliged to make a counter demonstration to 
Russian movements on the Oxus, renders the present financial 
position of India, in our opinion, one of very grave anxiety. 
How costly the neighbourhood of Russia may to the Indian 
‘Government is shown by one item of the expenditure of 1885— 
namely, an increase of the military estimates for that year by a 
sum of more than two millions, “in consequence of the organiza- 
tion of the Quetta Field Force.” In the spring of that year, it 
will be remembered, the movements of Russian troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of Herat, the menacing behaviour of their leaders, 
and the equivocal language of the Russian Foreign Office, com- 
-pelled the Government of India to prepare to meet a Russian 
invader in the Candahar plateau, and for this pu to make the 
necessary preparations for marching a considerable force up the 
Bolan Pass, and provisioning it during the march and its 
sible sojourn in that inhospitable region, The likelihood of 
war happily died away in the course of a few months, not a 
shot was ever fired, nor, we believe, a regiment moved. But the 
fact that the mere organization of a tield force and the collection 
of its carriage and supplies should have involved an expenditure of 
two millions suggests, first, the consideration of the huge ex- 
in which operations in that part of the world, if ever they 
ve to be undertaken, must involve the Government of India; 
and, secondly, the question whether the transport, commissariat, 
and other departments of the Indian army can be properly 
organized with a view to probable contingencies, when the mere 
paration for hostilities involves so enormous an expenditure. 
he Indian army, or, at any rate, that portion of it which guards 
the North-West frontier, ought, it might be thought, to be at all 
times in such a state of preparedness for the field that its mobili- 
zation should be possible without outlay on a scale which would 
seem to be justifiable only by actual warfare. A large portion of 


the outlay will, we imagine, on any similar occasion, be obviated 
by the strategic roads and railways on which the Government of 
India has for several years past been so actively engaged. . 
Among other criticisms of the Indian Administration produced 
on Friday night there was, of course, the familiar complaint that 
the expenses of the Civil Service, the cost of collection of revenue, 
and the amount of pensions are increasing from year to year. 
“ The meaning of this,” observed one speaker, “is extravagance, 
absence of proper control, and systematic neglect by the House of 
its duty in dealing with Indian finance.” The refrain was taken 
up by another assailant, who urged “that the expenses of the 
ministration were growing at a fearful rate; the resources of 
the country were being tapped to a ane extent,” and singled 
out the Salt-tax as a specimen of the oppressive taxation which 
was “bearing hardly on the poor people of India,” and which it 
might, he hoped, “ be possible in time, by economy and care, to 
modify.” To objectors of this order it would probably be superfluous 
to point out,as the Government of India has re ly done, 
that there has been, as a fact, no increase in the cost of the civil 
administration, except that normal and increase which 
arises from the accession of territory or the growth of departments, 
such as railways and the Post Office, which are every year bring- 
ing in an increasing revenue; or, with reference to the final item 
of the charge, to recall the prolonged series of administrative 
reforms through which the Government of India a few years ago, 
at the cost of 2} millions of revenue, achieved the Icng-desired 
result of bringing the most abundant possible supply of salt at the 
smallest possible cost within reach of every class of the population. 
With regard to the oft-refuted charge of extravagance in civil 
administration, it is curious that assailants and apologists alike 
should have overlooked the circumstance that as recently as last 
year the Government of India appointed a Commission of ex- 
porionens officials from every branch of the service, aided by a 
eading Calcutta banker, for the express purpose of scrutinizing 
administrative expenditure in every department and reporting on 
every possible retrenchment that could be effected without actual 
diminution of efficiency. The Commission visited every part of 
the Empire; its inquiries were prolonged for many months; the 
utmost publicity was given to its inquiries ; and every public body 
in India was invited to offer suggestions for possible economy. 
The labours of the Commission resulted in a readjustment of 
relations between the Imperial and provincial Governments, 
which the former benefited tothe extent of half amillion. How muc 
of this benefit is due to the normal growth of revenue and how much 
to severe retrenchment is not at present known ; but it is certain 
that the Government of India has again, not for the first or second 
or third time, rigorously overhauled every item of its expenditure, 
and that no opportunity for expedient retrenchment is likely to 
have passed unscathed through the ordeal of so critical and exact 
an examination, No saving, it may be pretty safely affirmed, 
can be expected from curtailment of salaries, except so far as in 
course of time larger numbers of natives make their way into 
important executive and judicial posts. One most satisfactory 
economy Sir John Gorst was able to exemplify from the current 
ears accounts. The credit of the Indian Government stands 
ighest but two in the community of nations—England and the 
United States alone being able to borrow at cheaper rates. It 
can sell its Consols at a rate. which pays the investor 3/. 9s. per 
cent., the corresponding rates in Italy being 4/. 10s. 9d. per cent., 
and in Russia 5/. 3s. 9d. per cent. ‘This fortunate state of 
things admits of a continual reduction of the ch for interest, 
and in the present year the Government has been able to reduce 
that charge for the future by a quarter of a million, through the 
conversion of a 4 per cent. loan into one at 3} per cent. Such a 
fact speaks volumes for the estimation in which the financial 
administration of India is held in the money markets of the world, 
and justifies the rational tone of confidence and hope which 
breathed through Sir John Gorst’s interesting and able exposition, 


A WINTER'S TALE. 


Ms MARY ANDERSON at the Lyceum Theatre has again 
done what in her lay to bring Shakspeare into disrepute. 
This, of course, is not the lady's intention; it is only the inevit- 
able result of her ill-advised experiment, and there is consolation 
in the thought that the opinions of those whose estimate of Shak- 
speare is derived from what they see on the stage have little 
weight or value. Such unfortunate occurrences as that which is 
now discrediting the dramatic intelligence of the period have very 
slight effect upon Shakspeare’s fame— 
uod nec Jovis ira, nee 

but it is a matter for regret that such miserably inadequate and 
utterly mistaken attempts should be made, because they must ne- 
cessarily drive educated audiences from the theatre, thus lowering 
the tone of the stage and interfering with the rospect of seeing 
Shakspearian plays. We cannot but regard Miss Anderson’s 
to the characters of and Perdita as 
a proof that she is unable to a iate the value or significance 
of vither. With the motives which induce an actress to make 
such an attempt we have nothing to do; we can only judge 
of results, and these are wholly unfortunate in both instances. 


| To begin at the very beginning, Miss Anderson has not even 


| | 

| 
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‘ gay—by small writers, who have deligh 
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id Shakspeare the poor compliment of learning his words. 

hey do not come out in the photographs, posing for which 
appears to be the lady’s ideal of poetical and histrionic art. It 
is true that, if Miss Anderson had taken the trouble of studying 
the verse, there is not the faintest reason to suppose, even putting 
aside the question of American accent, that se would have been 
able to speak it. Still one would think that, if it were worth 
while to play Shakspearian characters, it would be worth while 
to commit the words to memory. Even the exquisite lines which 
are almost household words Miss Anderson mangles. 


daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty, 


Shakspeare wrote ; but it pleases the lady to substitute the verb 
“fill” for “ take,” being no doubt ignorant of the irritation—we 
had almost said the distress—which such blunders cause, It has 
been reported that when the work was given at Nottingham the 


lady went on to speak of 
violets, dim, 


But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes 

Or Cytherea’s breath ; 
and we see no cause for doubting the statement, so utterly crude 
and inbarmonious is her delivery of the verse. We do not know 
whether certain alterations in the text are to be attributed to 
forgetfulness or to that sense of propriety which induced the lady 
in the legend to place the legs of her pianoforte in trousers. 
When, however, Leontes has threatened Hermione with death, 


‘she should reply, 
Sir, spare your threats ; 
The bug which you would fright me with I seek ; 


but Miss Anderson cannot say “ bug.” The omission may spoil the 
rhythm of the line; but what is that in comparison to committing 
the vulgarity of saying “ bug”? “That aaah son would fright me 
with I seek” is the Andersonian version. It halts; but we get 
rid of the bug. Hermione deplores the loss of her husband's 
favour, the crown and comfort of her life, and goes on to lament 
her son— 
seco. 
And first fruits of my body.” 

Unhappily this cannot he admitted into Miss Anderson's eccentric 
code of propriety. “ First fruits of my marriage ” is her rendering, 
and then only a few lines further down there is the dreadful word 
“strumpet.” Hermione said “strumpet”; but Miss Anderson 
really cannot use such an epithet, and so she'says “ wanton.” 
It means the same thing ; indeed, if the plot of the play is to be 
observed, there cannot be two meanings, and besides it is 
“ strumpet ” in the text, only the American actress thinks “ wanton” 
is not so shocking. The paltriness of this is surely beneath con- 
tempt. A very great deal could be forgiven if Miss Anderson 
showed any real appreciation of the character of Hermione, to 
deal first with that. But she begins badly. There is an absence 
of distinction about her manner a8 she talks to Polixenes ; there is 
none of the gracious womanliness, indefinable in words, and yet 
unmistakable, which should lead us to look on the base suspicions 
of Leontes as an outrage. As it is, we cannot help admitting that 
the Queen is indiscreet, An actress’s means of verbal expression 
may be in some way feeble—that is to say, there may be weak- 
ness or trick in her voice, or she may be unskilled in the delivery 
of blank verse—but there is compensation for this if we feel 
that her conception of the character is just and true; or, on the 
other hand, the actress may have an ellective style and method 
which go far to blind us to the fact that she does not really com- 

ehend the character she is essaying. Miss Anderson fails in 

th particulars, We never get a glimpse of the real Hermione, 
and the elaborately modulated utterance of the speeches (par- 
ticularly in the trial scene), with all the long and totally meaning- 
less pauses and artifices,can have no other effect than that of 
irritating the lover and student of Shakspeare, It is easy to find 
anachronisms in the composition of A Winter's Tale. Shakspeare 
was careless in half a dozen instances, which need not be 
ticularized, especially as they have been so persistently dwelt 
upon for some centuries t—for a century, at least, let us 
to find that the 
iant was mortal. But it is certain that in Hermione Shakspeare 

wa noble type of womanhood, though no one whose know- 

ledge of the character was derived from Miss Anderson's attempted 
tee would for a moment perceive, or indeed suspect, 

fact. 
. The Perdita is superior to the Hermione, because the emotions 
to be portrayed are slighter. If Miss Anderson possessed an 
elementary knowledge of the delivery of blank verse, if she 
could acquire an aspect of simplicity, avoid self-consciousness, 
defeat the idea that thought of the camera constantly influ- 
ences her movements or gestures, and would condescend to 
learn the words of the t, she would make, not an accept- 
able, but a tolerable, Perdita. Much would still remain to be 
done, if the lines of the Lyceum revival were to be followed, 
including the discovery of a new Florizel. Mr, Fuller Mellish 
fills the part, and Florizel’s blank verse is almost as bad as 
Perdita’s. That little anecdote of Cythzrea—we beg the sensitive 
reader's pardon for the repetition—explains a great deal. There 
1s no competent guidance for the company, neither scholarship nor 
dramatic aptitude. The classic crowd that assembles to see the 
trial of Hermione, members of which jostle each other aimlessly, 
point with their fingers, and say “ That's her!” “Thats the 


Queen!” and so on, when Hermione enters, would be alone 
sufficient to stamp the character of the revival. The culminating 
absurdity, of course, is the appearance of Hermione and Perdita 
at the same time ; Perdita being a “double,” a young lady who 
studiously hides her face lest it should be perceived that she is 
not Perdita, but some one else, and no one in particular. How 
completely illusion is destroyed the reader will perceive. The 
statue of Hermione with the light turned on to it is necessarily the 
centre of observation, but it is impossible to prevent the eye from 
dwelling on the double. If Miss Anderson exhibited any latent 
capacity for the impersonation of Shakspearian heroines, it would 
be worth while to comment on some of her errors of delivery, A few 
of the critics have done this, but we fear that their labour is wasted. 
It is to be feared that we flatter ourselves vainly as to the artistic 
advance of the stage during the last few years. The Lyceum is a 
theatre of the very highest reputation, it is assumed that 
audiences are possessed of fair intelligence, and yet such a repre- 
sentation as that now being given of A Winter's Tale is received, 
not with enthusiasm—let us do visitors the justice to say—but 
with toleration, and even with occasional applause. There was 
more honesty and better judgment years ago, at the time when, let 
us say, Edmund Kean first came to London, The contrast between 
his appearance and the return of Miss Anderson is striking and in- 
structive. She comes to the most popular of theatres, money has 
been lavishly spent on scenery and decorations, the enterprise is 
vigorously advertised, an adroit manager has even secured a 
number of eulogistic notices in London papers, a full house 
witnesses the play; but is both bored and irritated. Edmund 
Kean comes with no heralding to a theatre which suffers from the 
discredit of recent failures, he is contemptuously treated by his 
comrades, a scanty audience assembles; but he sways them at his 
will, and when the curtain falls his reputation is firmly established. 
As for Miss Anderson, we have in no way changed our opinion 
since she played Juliet. That essay struck us as being ex- 
ceedingly poor, no betterthan Perdita, and almostas bad as Hermione, 
and for speaking in this sense we had the misfortune to incur the 
wrath of the Nineteenth Century, which occupied many pages in 
belabouring, but not in convincing, us. The odd thing is that the 
critics should have come round, almost unanimously, to our 
views. If the Nineteenth Century argues with and storms at all 
those who have delicately expressed a portion of the truth about 
Miss Anderson’s vain and ill-considered attempts to play Hermione 
and Perdita for the edification of those who do not keep photo- 
graphers’ shops, the editor will find an exceedingly heavy demand 
upon his pages. 

Mr. Forbes Robertson's Leontes must be mentioned with respect. 
The reading is intelligent, if weak—and it is weak. He under- 
stands the character of the shallow-minded and jealous King, 
though his capacity for expressing emotion is slight. Such oa 
formances as those of Mr. ean a3 Camillo and Mr. i 
as Polixenes demand neither praise nor blame. The actors 
understand their business fairly well and pass muster. Miss 
Sophie Eyre’s Paulina is on a somewhat higher level. She 
would have played Hermione infinitely better than the part 
is played by Miss Anderson, for she would doubtless have 
learnt her lines, and, having learnt them, would have known 
how to speak them with significance. Mr. Charles Collette 
plays a Cheap Jack of abnormal noisiness and vulgarity. His 
avowed intention is to play Autolycus, and this he does not 
do. But the audience which calls Miss Anderson before the 
curtain laughs at Mr. Collette. Much good scenery has been 
wasted on this revival. The praises which have been lavished 
on Mr. Hawes Craven's pastoral pictures are well deserved, and, 
indeed, what is putalalie teow as the “mounting” is generally 

As a series of tableaux vivants the revival is well enough, 
if not remarkable, Asa presentation of a poetical play instinct 
with sympathy and pathos and passion, it is a lamentable and dis- 
creditable failure. 


THE DRAIN OF GOLD. 


wit the Directors of the Bank of England raise their rate 
of discount on Thursday ? isa question that has been put 
anxiously in the City week alter week for some time past, and 
very often it is followed by a second question—namely, Will a 
5 per cent. rate be sufficient, or will the Directors be compelled 
to twist the screw again and again? ‘These questions are of in- 
terest not alore to business men, but to every investor throughout 
the country. High rates of interest and discount have a Sobear 
to depress prices. When they are the result of very active and 
prosperous trade, the tendency may be neutralized by the large 
profits made. In other words, although there is a good demand 
for loans and discounts for carrying on increased business, yet the 
rofits resulting from business are so large that money flows back 
into the Stock Exchange. But when the high rates of interest 
and discount are caused, not by flourishing trade, but by a demand 
for gold for other countries, there is gry to neutralize the 
tendency to check prices. As the supply of loanable capital in 
the short-loan market of London grows smaller and smaller, 
bankers become unwilling to lend largely for speculative pur- 
poses; they restrict, therefore, their advances, and sometimes 
even they call for repayment of a portion of the loans they 
have made, This leads to an unwillingness on the part of 
the public to buy, and an anxiety to sell on the part of 
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those who have borrowed, and who are either called upon to 
repay, or fear that they may be so called upon. Conse- 
quently, not only are men engaged in business concerned in the 
questions so anxiously put, but all investors, as we have said, 
are equally interested. If they find it necessary to sell any 
securities they hold, they may be unable to obtain as good a price 
as they had previously counted upon. A 5 per cent. rate of 
discount, however, is hardly likely to have any adverse effect 
upon markets. It indicates that trade is good in the countries to 
which gold is flowing; while it does not. make the terms of ob- 
taining accommodation so onerous as to check new business. But 
if the rate of discount of the Bank of England were to be raised 
above 5 per cent. undoubtedly a check would be given to trade, 
and speculation would be greatly restricted. Just now the cause 
of the rise in the rates of interest and discount in London is the 
demand for gold for New York. Owing to the causes with which 
our readers are familiar—principally the improvement in American 
trade and the lock-up in the American Treasury of unemployed 
money—rates of interest and discount in New York and in the 
principal cities of the Union have been steadily rising all through 
the year, and hence a demand has sprung 4 for gold from 
Europe. The demand has been satisfied hitherto chiefly by 
Holland and France; but there are fears that the Dutch supply 
may not be sufficient, and that the Bank of France may 
refuse to part with gold. As our readers know, gold and silver 
are both legal tender in France. The Bank of France, there- 
fore,may refuse to pay out large sums in gold, and, as a matter 
of fact, the Directors of the Bank of France only sell gold at 
&@ premium. Gold, it is true, may be obtained likewise in Italy, 
Germany, and Russia, not to speak of Australia ; but the Imperial 
Bank of Germany, it is feared, may also put obstacles in the way 
of taking gold. The truth is, that in the present state of the Con- 
tinent all great financial institutions like to hold as much gold as 
possible. They know that the outbreak of war would paralyse 
the Continental money markets, and, therefore, it is necessary for 
them to be provided for all contingencies. The public here on 
that account fear that the Banks of France and Germany, which 
hold immense amounts of gold, will not agree to part with much 
of the metal, and, therefore, that the demand may fall by-and-by 
principally upon London. But we need not remind our readers 
that the stock of gold held by the Bank of England is already too 


low, and that the Bank, therefore, cannot afford to part with very. 
‘much more. 


The situation, then, is as follows :—The Continent is unwilling 
to part with gold lest a great European war should break out and 
throw all the money markets into confusion; and London cannot 
afford to part with gold because its supply of the metal is already 
insufficient. Therefore, if America will have gold, both the Con- 
tinent and England will put all possible obstacles in its way. In 
other words, they will raise the rates of interest and discount, or 
the premium on the price of gold, so as to make it unprofitable for 
Americans to take the metal. The question, then, is, Will 
America insist upon large amounts of gold? or, to put the matter 
somewhat differently, Is there need fora large import of gold to 
prevent a serious crisis in the New York money market? To 
arrive at some means of framing answers to these questions it is 
necessary to explain that last Session Congress passed an Act con- 
stituting several new reserve cities. Previously New York had 
held the banking reserve of the whole Union. Generally speaking, 
the national banks throughout the country are required to hold 
15 per cent. of their deposits as a reserve; but they were allowed 
to count as part of their reserve money deposited with the Asso- 
ciated Banks of New York. Last Session Congress amended the 
law as it previously stood, allowing the banks generally throughout 
the country to count as part of their reserves money deposited not 
alone with the New York banks, but also with the hate of certain 
other cities which the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized 
to constitute reserve cities. It will be obvious that this Act, if it 
has become effective, has changed the whole position in the United 
States. Formerly it was only necessary to consult the returns of 
the Associated Banks of New York in order to see what was the 
banking reserve of the Union. If the Associated Banks held 

e reserves the situation was safe; if their reserves tended to 
disappear, then a crisis in New York became probable unless 
relief was obtained by the import of ~ from abroad. Now, 
however, the Associated Banks of New York hold only a part of 
the banking reserve of the Union, and before we can say whether 
that banking reserve is sufficient or insufficient we must know 
how much reserve is held by the banks of the new reserve cities. 
Unfortunately the returns of the banks of the new reserve cities 
are not all published regularly in such a form as to be accessible 
to all the world like those of the Associated Banks of New York, 
and it requires a special return, called for by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, to ascertain what is the real position of banks 
of the new reserve cities. At the beginning of last month the 
Comptroller of the Currency called for a return from all the 
national banks of the United States, showing their condition on 
the 1st of August. The return was duly furnished, and some of the 
New York papers have been supplied by the Comptroller with the 
returns of the new reserve cities. From these returns we are 
able to see what was the real banking reserve on the 1st of last 
month. It was previously known that a very large outflow of 
money had been going on from New York to the interior all 
through the year. If this money went directly into the hands 
of the general public, then it was clear that the banking reserve 
‘was being dangerously drawn upon, and that an extremely 


stringent money market might be looked for. If, on the other 
hand, much of the money was retained by the banks of the new 
reserve cities as a reserve, then the banking reserve was not being 
drawn upon in the way apprehended; the banking reserve was 
being split up into a great number of parts and held in several 
cities at once; but with that exception a portion of it was simply 
being transferred from New York to the other cities, Now it 
appears from the returns furnished to the Comptroller of the 
Currency on the 1st of last month that, in fact, this is what has 
been occurring. 

On the 13th of May of the present year the reserves held by the 
banks of all reserve cities, new and old, somewhat exceeded 17 
millions of dollars; on the rst of August they had incre 
to 197} millions of dollars. In the two and a half months, 
therefore, the reserves of all the banks of the reserve cities 
had increased about 27} millions of dollars, or say Ry millions 
sterling. The increase was almost entirely outside New York. 
In New York itself there was an increase of very little 
over 200,000 dollars. Almost the whole increase, therefore, was 
outside of New York. In other words, the outflow of mone 
from New York to the interior, which had been going on 
through the summer, and which caused so much apprehension 
throughout the United States, was to a very large extent a 
mere transfer of deposits from the New York banks to the 
banks of the new reserve cities. It would seem, in fact, that 
each district finds it more convenient to keep its reserve in that 
district than for the whole of the Union to accumulate its reserve 
in New York. This may be largely due to the fact that trade is 
very active at present; that the banks of the new reserve cities, 
therefore, find it worth their while to offer greater inducements 
than the New York banks offer to the banks of the smaller cities 
and towns to lodge deposits with them, and the whole con- 
dition may change when depression follows the Bers great 
prosperity. But just now, at all events, it is clear that the 
Act of last Session is welcomed throughout the Union, and 
is being availed of very generally. It further follows that so 
great an increase as 54 millions sterling in the banking reserve 
ought to go far to reassure the American public. Practically it 
is an increase of more than 16 per cent. of the reserve in two and 
a half months. But, it may be asked, has there not been 
a corresponding increase in the loans made by the new reserve 
cities? Those banks may have, in fact, frittered away their 
resources by increasing their loans. It would seem that this is 
not so. On the 13th of May the loans and discounts of the whole 
of the banks of the reserve cities, new and old, amounted to 
717? millions of dollars; on the 1st of August they had fallen to 
6914 millions of dollars, being a decrease of 264 millions of dollars, 
or somewhat over 5} millions sterling. And, further, the decrease 
is mainly in the cities outside New York. In New York the 
loans and discounts decreased less than 6 millions of dollars ; so 
that over 20} millions of dollars decrease took place in the two 
and a half months in the new reserve cities. It follows, 
then, from what precedes that the banks of the new reserve 
cities have been increasing their reserves, and decreasing the 
accommodation afforded by them to the public. In both ways, 
that is, they have been strengthening themselves, Since the 
Ist of August, of course, the demand upon them for accom- 
modation to move the crops would have been very much 

ater than previously; but it will be seen from what goes 

fore that they had been steadily preparing for the emergency 
during the two and a half months immediately preceding; that 
they were, therefore, in a position to afford the accommodation 
required from them, and consequently that the drain upon New 
York, which has hitherto been so great in the autumn, is likely to 
be this year very much less. It follows that the stringency in 
New York has probably reached its maximum, and that con- 
sequently the demand for gold is not likely to be at all so great as 
has generally hitherto been assumed. Of course, there are many 
other considerations that have to be taken into account in attempt- 
ing to arrive at a conclusion in this matter. fails us to 
attend to those other considerations ; but unquestionably the con- 
dition of the banks of the new reserve cities is one of the main 
influences in determining the course of the American money 


market this year. 


THE JUBILEE PRESENTS AT ST. JAMES’S. 


ISITORS to the exhibition of the Queen’s presents have a 
double reward for the long period of waiting in the court- 
yard; they not only see the objects they came to see, but also the 
most interesting of the suite of rooms of the Palace, with their 
abundance of historical association, to say nothing of fine decora- 
tions, fine furniture, and fine portraits. The crowd during all the 
week has beer enormous, and the sightseers, in a slow procession 
round the barriers put up in the Colour Court, has sometimes, espe- 
cially about midday, been numbered by thousands. Although sur- 
rounded by specimens of Tudor architecture, and in full view of 
the gateway attributed sometimes to Holbein and sometimes to 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, the shady side of the Colour 
Court on a cool morning is not altogether a pleasant place to 
at length gained, few people will regret trouble. 
staircases, so well known to the attendants ni levées, are hung 


with fine portraits of Royal personages, some of which one 
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would like to examine critically, but which are chiefly un- 
labelled. A pale ghostly at the head of the stairs attracts 
the attention irresistibly. It might be a Lady Jane Grey, or, 
— the face is too fair, the unfortunate Arabella Stuart. 
But few stay to look at the pictures; the first presents are in the 
Guard Room. The old armour on the walls, the wea arranged 
in trophies, even the old Gothie fireplace are completely 
eclipsed by the Oriental and barbaric ificence of the horse 
trappings, the ivory, the gold, and the jewels of the gifts sent by 
the Thakore of Morvi and the Maharajah of M . The horse 
trappings are somewhat like those which adorn the horse of 
Queen Elizabeth in the Tower, but much more gorgeous, and also 
uine, so to speak; for the beads and spangles of the Tower 
ess have been renewed from time to time. The object or use 

of the ivory and ebony and gold trophies, except to support a 
lden image of Luckshime, the Goddess of Fortune, we know not ; 

t the name of the costly little figure on its lotus suggests a 
resemblance between the Eastern and Western languages. 

The second room contains no presents, but is perhaps the most 
interesting of the suite; for it is hung with tapestry of a rare 
and beautiful kind, and it has the historical fireplace, decorated 
with Tudor badges and the initials of Henry VIII. and Anne 
Boleyn. The tapestry is evidently Flemish, of a period rather 
later than those splendid hangings which represent the history 
of Abraham at Hampton Court. It is in very fine preservation, 
and evidently includes selections of the more presentable of a series 
of designs telling of the loves of Mars and Venus, Entering 
the great saloon known as “Queen Anne’s Room,” the visitor 
goes a voyage en zigzag among the glass cases to look at the gold 
and silver and silver-gilt plate—that is, if he can withdraw his 
= from the Gainsboroughs, and Vandycks, and Lelys, and 

ynoldses on the walls, or from the green view into the sunny 
garden with its old sundial. The great plateau, with the royal 
arms, and the lion and unicorn in real gold and silver, the gift of 
the Queen’s children and grandchildren, is very conspicuous, both 
for its magnificence and also because it shows English contemporary 
silversmith’s work in a favourable light as compared with some 
of the foreign examples which surround it. At the further 
end of the room we come to some simple silver bowls and dishes, 
@ service presented by members of the household, which are in 
very good taste. On the whole, however, this part of the show 
is disappointing, not from any want of magnificence, but from a 
great want of taste in design, especially, if we must name ex- 
amples, in the “ Beakers” of gold or silver gilt and in a tall vase 
from ium. On the other hand, one or two Old English 
patterns have been imitated on a large scale with very happy 
effect. The collection in the Red Drawing-room is very mis- 
cellaneous. First in importance, and indeed in beauty, the Indian 
silver will attract and repay attention; but ladies are enchanted 
with a case of white ostrich feathers. The magnificent mosaic 
presented by the Pope, which is said to have been seven years 
in hand, and represents Raphael's exquisite fi of Poetry in 
the Vatican, will be admired by many people. The Throne Room 
is filled with Addresses, mostly illuminated on vellum in a 
style, or with a want of style, = any .one who 
is conversant with medieval manuscripts. me are enclosed 
in magnificent cases; others are bound in great books. One 
from India is in a golden amulet-shaped box, on the back of 
asilver elephant, at least seven inches high; and another, from 
the Gold Coast, is in a casket of solid gold, from nuggets 
and sand washed down by “ Afric’s sunny fountains.” From 
Ballymena, in Ulster, comes a flint celt set in gold; and there 
are patchwork quilts, antimacassars, embroidered cushions, and 
many similar objects, some of them worked by old servants of 
Her Majesty. The gallery contains, besides the Irish coffer, in 
carved wood, of excellent design, and an immense row of boxes, 
in which the Women’s Jubilee Offering and three million of sig- 
natures were sent, a series of screens covered with the water- 
colour drawings presented by the Societies of which the Queen is 
patron. Some of them are worthy of a detailed notice; but no 
one should omit to examine the sketches of Mr. Poynter, Sir 
Frederick Burton, and Mr. Haag; while a little view of Windsor 
Castle by the Princess of Wales is so good that it will please the 
most captious critic. The Banqueting Hall contains, amo 
other things, the blue banner which figured at the Hyde Par: 
children’s féte. Through it the back stairs are reached, and 
the visitors descend into Ambassadors’ Court. The arrangements 
are excellent, 


THE BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 


M® ROBERT BUCHANAN has not hitherto shown great 

capacity for playwriting, but he has never before descended 
to the level he reaches in The Blue Bells of Scotland, If the author 
desired a test as to the forbearance of audiences, he has fulfilled 
his object. Audiences, it has now been ascertained, will not 
endure placidly such rubbish as this. But that the piece should be 
gravely put forward as if for the entertainment of playgoers is a 
really incomprehensible ing. The story of the disguised 
lord who runs away with the virtuous t maiden, and goes 
through a pretended ceremony of marriage, is among the tritest 
incidents of fiction. If it were worth while to trace comparisons, 
it might be shown that there is a deal of the plot of Linda 
ad izin The Blue Bells of Scotland ; but readers would 


not be edified, and it does not matter much where plays of this 
sort come from. That the virtuous peasant should be set up in 
a St. John’s Wood villa is well enough. But what we do not 
know—and never shall know, unless Mr. Buchanan is kind enough 
to tell us—is how it happens that the heroine, the hero, one of 
the villains, and other unlikely persons, all turn up with one accord 
at the same time one evening in Piccadilly Circus? A drama in 
which the heroine is simply left a widow when the curtain falls 
is obviously crude in construction. Mr. Neville plays the villain’s 
next-of-kin, heir to the lord’s Scotch estates, with his accustomed 
energy. Miss Fortescue ess representation of the heroine, 
and Miss Jay ap as an earl’s daughter, who has been badly 
brought up and is lamentably deficient in refinement. 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA. 


A Ltmowes their preparations have been conducted without 
ostentation, there is no longer room for doubting that the 
Italians have determined upon sending a formidable expedition 
against Abyssinia to establish their prestige and to avenge the 
disaster at Saati. King Humbert’s Government is beginning to 
show itself very much in earnest in the matter. Volunteers are 
being called for,a Corpo d’Africa is to be enrolled, and large 
purchases of camels, an indispensable preliminary to an Abyssinian 
campaign, are being made in Egypt and at Aden. More than 
Italian prestige is, however, at stake. The expedition is a last 
desperate .attempt to retrieve the Massowah experiment and 
to vindicate the colonial policy of the Italian Ministers, which, 
in spite of some adverse criticism, has in the main been 
supported by Italian opinion. A consideration of Lord Napier’s 
expedition will show that the undertaking to which Italy is com- 
mitting herself is of some magnitude. King Theodore’s deposition 
involved the despatch of 16,000 fighting men, the total force being 
swolien by Transport and Commissariat to 32,000 at least. More- 
over, the route from Annesley Bay into the heart of the country is 
robably more favourable t that from Massowah, and the 
talians have to deal with a united, instead of with a distracted, 
Abyssinia. Even if the British expedition was calculated on too 
large a scale, equal sacrifices will, therefore, be inevitable. As a 
rule the principle of shooting one arrow forth to find its fellow 
may be commended, but it is doubtful whether their ill success 
at Massowah justifies the Italians in fresh and greater exertions. 

Hitherto the story of the settlement has not been encouraging. 
It was the contagion of the national mania for colonial expansion 
which seized upon Europe three years since (and exercised the 
minds of men with geographical investigations) which induced 
the Italians to occupy a position on the Red Sea littoral. Cir- 
cumstances presented a favourable opportunity for an experiment 
in that region. With the collapse of Egyptian authority over 
the Soudan the position of the tian garrisons on the Red 
Sea coast had become impossible and invited [European ad- 
ventures. Great Britain was obliged to indicate the way. A 
British protectorate was substituted for the precarious Egyptian 
authority at Zeyla and Berbera on the Somali coast. These ports, 
which are necessary to Aden as supplying that station with live 
stock, threatened to be given over to anarchy or to partisans of the 
False Prophet. The Egyptian Government was not sorry to be 

uit of an awkward responsibility, and the Porte as Suzerain 
oe could not decen go beyond an academical protest. 
Following our example with some fidelity, the Italian detachment 
which landed at Massowah early in 1885 at first kept the Egyptian 
flag flying, but before long an actual occupation was announced. 
The desire for colonial and commercial expansion, stimulated by 
exaggerated conceptions of Abyssinian trade, was certainly the 
at work. e key to Italy’s present foreign policy is generally to 
be found in jealousy of French the 
a jealousy which was easily extended to the Red Sea, where 
France had been displaying renewed activity at Obock. The 
danger, indeed, of possible complications with France in the event 
of territorial permed ip ly in Abyssinia is an element in 
the situation which should not be left out of sight. A more 
erous impulse must also be taken into account. Prompted 
oth by friendship towards this country and fascinated by the 
self-devotion of General Gordon, Italian sympathy with our futile 
attempts to pacify the Soudan grew very warm. It found its 
expression in overtures of co-operation. These were declined, but 
it was not easy, under the circumstances, to quarrel with the 
Italian proceedings at Massowah. 

But before long the most ardent supporters of Signor Macini’s 
ideas perceived that the new settlement was likely to prove 
infractuous. The Italians found themselves cooped up in the island 
of Massowah and in the small fort of M’Kulla on the mainland. 
Remonstrances were addressed against their presence by Abyssinia, 
trade failed to find its way to the coast, and the caravans were not 
much encouraged by King Johannes’s lieutenants. Accordingly 
the Italian authorities resolved to move inland to Saati, both to 
consolidate their military position and also to gain command of 
the caravan route. This , Which is some sixteen miles away 
from the coast, is supplied with water, and in old days was the 
station where the Egyptian soldiers handed over the conduct of 
the caravans to Abyssinian escorts. It had never been regarded 
as Egyptian territory by the Abyssinians, and they saw in the 
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Italian advance a menaced encroachment on their territory. 
General Gené received a hostile warning, which was soon trans- 
lated into action by the King’s impetuous lieutenant, Ras Alula. 
Tn — of a brave resistance, an Italian detachment which was 
marching out to Saati to throw up entrenchments was over- 
powered by superior numbers and annihilated. The deep impres- 
sion produced in Italy by this calamity has not yet faded, and the 
whole nation now seems united in its resolve to wipe out the 
disaster. 

Naturally enough, the countrymen of Lord Napier of Magdala 
can hardly fail to be interested in any expedition to Abyssinia. 
But the present matter is not only one for sympathetic in- 
terest. Unfortunately it touches the credit of Her Majesty’s 
Government rather nearly, When the relief of the Egyptian 
garrisons in the Soudan had been decided upon, and the 
policy of the bloody sponge, eloquently expounded as it 
was by humanitarian politicians, had been found not alto- 
gether compatible with the national honour or the obligations 
of morality, it became evident that the best chance for the 
southern garrisons lay in the co-operation of Abyssinia. King 
Johannes was found well disposed. ‘The former Prince Kassai, of 
Tigré, in fact, virtually owes his throne to British support in 
return for valuable assistance rendered against King Theodore. 
Admiral Hewett and Captain Speedy made their way to his 
capital, and found no difficulty in coming to an arrangement. A 
treaty was accordingly drawn up in the summer of 1884 by 
which the Negus pledged himself to succour the beleaguered 
garrisons. The British Government in return engaged to secure 
the formal restoration of the Bogos territory to Abyssinia, and to 
guarantee that Massowah should be kept open as a free port for 
the transit of goods and munitions. Little difficulty was ex- 
perienced in fulfilling the first part of our bargain. 

The Xgyptian claim to Bogos had always been inoperative, and 
was only advanced in consequence of Munzinger Bey’s barren ex- 
pedition in 1872. King Jobannes, as the world knows, honourably 
discharged his part of the compact. Galabah and several minor 
garrisons in the Southern Soudan were rescued by Ras Alula, and 
though the relief of Kassala failed, a severe and equal engagement 
with the Abyssinians was fought under its walls. But the case 
was different with the second and more difficult half of our en- 


ment, It is true that, in approving the Italian occupation of |. 


assowah, Lord Granville made the reservation that our assent was 
“ subject to conditions arising out of our recent treaty.” But the 
reservation was useless, as Massowah in Italian hands soon ceased 
to be a free port. The Abyssinians, therefore, have some very toler- 
able grounds for bringing a charge of mala _jides against us, and it 
is believed that they have not failed to do so, A way out of the 
difficulty was suggested in June by Lord Napier of Magdala, who 
invoked British mediation. Lord Salisbury’s answer was cautious. 
He could not offer mediation unless he was certain that “ the friendly 
Power to whom it was made would receive it with satisfaction.” 
The requisite assurance does not seem to have been received 
through infofmal channels, and the Italians are apparently bent 
on a decisive coup for the establishment of their position in Africa. 
It is not quite too late still perhaps to hope that the good offices 
of Her Majesty’s Government may prevent an expedition which 
must result in the overthrow of an ally who has done us good 
service, and may land Italy in very awkward complications, 
financial and political. Uur present position is neither creditable 
to Lord Granville’s forethought nor to our reputation for good 


DANDY DICK. 


w= the Court Theatre is being rebuilt Mr. Clayton has 
taken his company to “Toole’s,” where Dandy Dick 
meets again with its old success, We of course miss Mr. Arthur 
Cecil; but his place is taken most admirably by Mr. Alfred 
Bishop. Miss Eva Wilson, who takes Miss Norreys’s of 
Sheba, is also excellent. She is graceful and unafiected. We 
need not say anything about the other characters, which are all, 
as we have said before, excellent. We were more struck than 
ever with Mr. Lugg’s performance as the groom. Before Dandy 
Dick was produced a short but very amusing piece, Woman’s 
Wrongs. Miss Roche, as a young widow, was particularly good. 
Miss Roche ought to make her mark in the theatrical world; 
her acting of the young widow was spirited and clever. 


THE STATE OF THE LONDON THEATRES AND 
. MUSIC-HALLS, 


Her Magesty’s, Toe Haymarket, Tue Royat 


W E have hitherto been unable to comment upon Her 
Majesty's Theatre, the Haymarket, and the Royal Music- 

hall, as they have been for some months past closed to the public; 

but now that they are again open it may be as well to complete our 

series by a reference to these important places of entertainment, 

Her Majesty’s Theatre is at present being used for the 

of giving promenade concerts, And ‘bose let ony Unt’ wo 


were pleased to observe that the management have stopped that 
most reprehensible practice, at one time in vogue, of smoking in 
the promenade. If nota fruitful source of accident it was, at 
all events, an ever-present danger, and the management of this 

ace of amusement have done well to forbid it. Her ap 

heatre is furnished with extra exits from all parts. With one 
exception, the doors leading to these exits were all open on the 
night of our visit and the exits themselves were easily to be per- 
ceived. But the exit leading to the Opera Colonnade was, by 
design or carelessness, left barred. It is situated at the end of 
one of the passages on the ground floor, and it is quite certain 
that in the event of alarm some portion of the audience would 
endeavour to escape by the exit in question, only to meet a certain 
death. Then, too, the way into the promenade and the way out 
are not sufficiently indicated, and if, as was the case on the night 
of our visit, a considerable number of the audience, ourselves 
included, had the utmost difficulty to find its way, what would 
be most likely to occur if a panic should arise? The answer is, 
of course, obvious. There is no electric light used here, nor are 
there any oil lamps. This latter omission is quite unpardonable, 
and were a panic to take place, and this wilderness of a building 
with its four tiers of balcony to be left in darkness (and this is 
precisely what happened in the Vienna accident), the consequences 
would be appalling. The faults and omissions that we have 
pointed out can all be easily remedied, and we trust that the 
remedy will be forthcoming without delay. 

The Haymarket would be an extremely safe theatre were it not 
for its gallery, which, in our judgment, is needlessly dangerous, 
From the other parts of the house there is a sufficiency of extra 
exits, and there are clear indications of the way out, the manage- 
ment having posted on the walls a number of placards for 
the guidance of the audience. With reference to the private boxes, 
orchestra stalls, swap stalls, balcony, pit circle, and upper 
boxes there is nothing that calls for unfavourable criticism. All 
over the house oil lamps are hung, so that in case of accident 
the audience are independent of the gas supply. The gallery 
is reached by a long and steep staircase of some three feet 
six inches in width, and containing some seven or eight 
turns. There is no extra exit from it except into the other 
parts of the house, which, as we have hefore contended, is in 
reality no extra exit at all, and in case of panic would do really 
more harm than good. The gallery at the Haymarket is built on 
wood and is made of wood, and it it once took fire would be very 
speedily destroyed. It consists of eleven rows, which would hold, 
we should think, some thirty persons each. It most certainly re- 
quires an extra exit, for in its present state it is manifestly unsafe, 
With this single exception the Haymarket affords a pleasing con- 
trast to most theatres we have visited, and there is clear evidence 
that the new management have given much consideration, not 
only to the comfort, but also to the safety of its audience. 

The Royal Music-hall in Holborn has only recently been 
opened, after undergoing an entire reconstruction. e old 
Royal, like the old Pavilion, was one of the most dangerous 
places of entertainment. The new Royal, like the new Pavilion, 
is one of the safest. This serves to show what the Board of 
Works is able to effect if it only chooses to exercise its powers 
in an intelligent manner. The Royal is now a fire-proof building, 
its stone staircases are of unusual breadth, its exits are entirely 
satisfactory, and, by what is fairly called by the management “an 
ingenious meckanical contrivance,” the whole stage can be deluged 
with water at any given moment. The entrance to the private boxes, 
balcony, and stalls is in Holborn, and is in every way satisfactory. 
The stalls are reached by ascending five steps and the balcony by 
a short and wide stone staircase. The area is approached by a 
wide entrance in the passage leading to Lincoln’s - Fields, and 
could be rapidly cleared in case of necessity. We did not notice 
any oil lamps on the night of our visit. ‘These should be added 
without delay, and the Royal may then claim to be one of the 
safest public buildings in the metropolis. 

The Lord Chamberlain’s inspection of the various theatres in 
the metropolis is now completed. As far as we have been able to 
ascertain Lord Lathom has not personally visited a single theatre. 
The two gentlemen who have acted as his deputies—Sir Spencer 
Ponsonby Fane and Mr. E. F. Pigott—have no doubt an excel- 
lent knowledge of their duties as Vice~-Chamberlain and Licenser 
of Plays, but they are heavily weighted in discharging the 
functions that have been, as we think, somewhat unfairly thrust 
upon them. We observe that our remarks upon this subject in 
our last week’s issue have received corroboration from a late 
London lessee, who writes to the St. James's Gazette as follows :— 
“T notice that the Lord Chamberlain is at present engaged upon 
what is called ‘ his annual inspection of theatres.’ I entirely agree 
with a writer in one of your contemporaries who calls this annual 
inspection a scandalous farce. The Lord Chamberlain (I am not 
speaking personally of Lord Lathom) does not, as a rule, attend 
at all, but is represented by certain of his subordinates. ... . 
These gentlemen listen and nod approvingly as the astute 
acting-manager, with his tongue in his cheek, glosses over the 
imperfections of his employer's theatre and extols its merits. 
During the seven or eight years that I was lessee of a London 
theatre the Lord Chamberlain, with one single exception, never 
entered the house, and when he did so, it was to decide for him- 
self the tremendous question whether the skirts of the ladies of 
the ballet were thirty-two inches in length or only thirty-one.” We 
repeat that the Lord Chamberlain's inspection is @ 

careless- 


scandalous farce, and in face of the Exeter holocaust the 
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ness that characterizes this pitiful sham calls for very grave con- 
demnation. 

With a certain grim sense of the ridiculous Mr. C. J. Phipps, 
the architect of the Exeter Theatre, has been selected to accompany 
the party of inspection as a sort of architectural assessor. His 
alterations at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, and the Sheffield 
theatre, were certainly not triumphs of architectural art, nor have 
they contributed to the safety of the audiences that frequent those 
establishments. The whole question of the licensing of theatres 
and music-halls should be brought before Parliament without 
delay. All authorities admit that the t state of things is 
a unsatisfactory. We ourselves claim to have conclusively 
proved that, with pone half a dozen exceptions, the theatres 
and music-halls of the metropolis are in such an unhappy condition 
that a panic taking place in any of them during a performance 
must of necessity cause great loss of life. That such a state of 
things should be permitted to exist is simply monstrous. We are 

ectly aware that no sweeping reforms in the direction we 
ve indicated can be initiated without the action of Parlia- 
ment. But there is much that could even now be remedied; 
and the thinking public may well be aghast at the incredible 
apathy of the authorities. The subject is far from being a 
difficult one. On this point we are in entire accord with 
M. Emilie Guimet, the author of Sécurité dans les thédtres. 
M. Guimet says:—“ Les dangers de mort dans les incendies de 
théitre sont de trois sortes—l'asphyxie, l'écrasement, les bra- 
lures. Quand on a supprimé les causes d'asphyxie on a assuré- 
ment sauvé la presque totalité des victimes. Les moyens pour 
y parvenir sont faciles et peu cofiteux. Et, quant aux autres 
précautions 4 prendre contre | ‘écrasement et les brilures, elles sont 
moins urgentes et néanmoins d’une solution simple.” Week after 
week we have shown in minute detail the shortcomings of the 
London theatres and music-halls, and, so far as possible, have 
inted out the remedies—in most cases very obvious ones indeed. 
™ our responsibility ceases, and we will conclude our remarks 
by saying that, should our warnings remain unheeded, and should 
a catastrophe occur in our midst—as is only too probable—we shall 
not envy the feelings of those set in authority who, unmindful of 
the terrible lessons so lately taught them in Paris and at Exeter, 
treated such a question as this with callous indifference, and 
= or at any rate negiected, to protect the public against 
itself, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


j= the management of Mr. Beerbohm Tree the Hay- 
market was reopened ou Thursday with Mr. Outram 
Tristram’s successful drama The Red Lamp, and a new romantic 
play entitled Zhe Ballad-Monger, an adaptation of M, Théodore 
de Banville’s Gringotre, by Messrs. Walter Besant and Walter 
Pollock. Much as M. Coquelin’s acting, as the strolling and half- 
starved poet, ccntributed to the fame of Gringoire, the play itself 
is of the kind that always commands attention when it receives 
the representation its merits demand. With a strong cast that 
included Mr. Beerbohm Tree as Gringoire, Mr. Brooktield as the 
King, and Miss Marion Terry as Loyse, the power and ingenuity 
and poetic fancy of M. de Bunville’s charming play were found to 
have lost nothing of their dramatic effect in Zhe Ballad-Monger. 
The new version is written in prose throughout, with theexception, 
it is needless to say, of the lyrics in the original, such as the famous 
Ballade of the Hanged, with the ironical refrain, “ It is the Orchard 
of the King,” which are rendered in due metrical form with 
admirable spirit and sympathy. Mr. Beerbohm Tree's conception 
of Gringoire is extremely bold. Allowing for certain exaggerated 
touches obviously due to nervousness, it was realized with ex- 
cellent consistency on the whole. As played by Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, Gringoire differs vitally from M. Coquelin’s rendering of the 
vagabond poet, a fact that gives peculiar interest to the English 
actor's powerful and impressive study. Nowhere in the course of 
the play is the interest greater than in the opening, from the first 
picturesque entry of the poet into Simon Fourniez’s house to the 
Tevelation of the King’s presence which so abruptly ensues on the 
recitation of the Ballade of Hanged Men. The humour of the 
situation—a grim variation on the old theme, nc song, no supper— 
was capitally presented by the actor’s quiet, but intensely grotesque, 
alternations of hungry solicitude and self-torturing caution when sub- 
jected to the lures of the cunning Olivier. The recitation was given 
with a whimsical assumption of the poet's sovereignty and pride 
that formed a telling foil to the homely figure of the King, cowering 
and muttering in the old oak chair. ough the declamatory 
style of the actor suggested a popular audience in the street 
rather than the little group in the quiet chamber, the recitation 
was exceedingly effective, and was marked by an artistic control 
of the dominant characteristics of energy and incisiveness. The 
finer qualities in emphasis and facial expression were not less 
notable in this versatile performance than the passionate exuberance 
which animated the actor throughout. Some fine touches of 
comedy are quietly interpolated in the pauses of the stanzas, though 
in one instance, where the poet commands the indignant King to 
sit down, gesture would be more effective than s . There 
is something brutal and discordant in the tone and in the words 
which it is difficult to reconcile with the ballad-monger, 
&courtly and well-bred poet, for all his ruggedness. 


King makes himself known to Gringoire, Mr, Beerbohm Tree 
is perhaps a little too familiar towards him, even if we allow 
for the recklessness of one who believes himself to be a doomed 
man, and his attempted flight cannot be commended as anything 
better than a theatrical device. In the scene with Loyse the 
embarrassment of Gringoire was admirably presented by the 
actor when fencing with the naif questions of the innocent and 
wondering girl ; but here also Mr. ‘Tree lapses from the manly and 
heroic bearing of the reckless singer when he weeps and bemoans 
his fate. The love that should fire him with the honourable 
resolve to die without revealing the truth which would involve 
an innocent girl in his shame for a time renders him abject 
and almost contemptible. It is true that this proves a short 
fit of weakness, and is nobly redeemed subsequently; yet it 
is undoubtedly a jarring note in a scene of genuine pathos, 
Mr. Brooktield’s Louis XI. was distinguished by a well-tempered 
display of humour and furtive observation in the earlier portion 
of the play, when the King is an interested, but seemingly dis- 
passionate, spectator. This effect was realized with excellent 
sobriety and intensity. When the King learns the cause of the 
riot which leads to the impressive address of Gringoire to the 
people, the outburst of fury, checked only by Simon’s reminder of 

is promise, produced a thrilling effect, coming after the self- 
contained acting of Mr. Brookfield previously. His exit here 
with the sinister admonition, “ King Rope! King Rope! I will 
deserve the title,” was a fine and judicious circumstance in a per- 
formance of sterling merit. 

Miss Marion Terry was a graceful and sympathetic Loyse; 
charming when listening to Gringoire’s exalted description of the 
ideal poet—by the way, Loyse should not refer to the dark ages— 
and playing with true fervour and feeling in the crucial scene 
where Gringoire struggles between love and honour. Mr. Stewart 
Dawson played the jovial Simon with excellent spirit. The 
Olivier of Mr. Charles Allan and the Nicole of Miss Esther 
Hayland completed a cast of unusual efficiency. 

he transition of Mr. Beerbohm Tree from the young and 
hungry Gringoire to the well-nourished elderly gentleman, Paul 
Demetrius, in The Red Lamp, is so surprising as to tax belief, 
considerable as is the range of the actor's powers. No completer 
contrast could be presented. It is a transmigration, a manifesta- 


tion of magic, so absolutely is the personality of the actor absorbed 
| in the subtle and interesting study of the amusing and versatile 
detective, The revival of The Red Lamp at the Haymarket 
| isespecially noteworthy for the very individual and striking assump- 
| tion of the part of the Princess Claudia by Mrs, Beerbohm Tree. 
| Long before the tumultuous final act was reached it was obvious 
| that Mrs, Tree must prove a most valuable acquisition to the com- 
| pany at the Haymarket. The charm and grace of her acting in the 
| scenes of intrigue were conspicuous indeed, though not more 
alluring than previous experience of the actress might lead us to 
expect. Her intensity and impressiveness in the last act consti- 
tute a revelation of power such as was unsuspected by many. 
Mr. Brookfield’s General Morakoff was as manly and soldier-like 
and imposing as ever. Mr. Charles Sugden, Mr. Robert Pateman, 
and Mr, Laurence Cautley sustain their respective parts, as of 
old, with complete success. Mr, Sant Matthews plays Count 
Borrenheim with skill and discretion. The Kertch of Mr. Charles 
Allan—a fresh accession to the cast—is a carefully-prepared study 
conscientiously realized, For the rest, Miss Marion Terry plays, 
with her accustomed charm and vivacity, her old part of Olga, and 
Miss Rosina Filippi is an excellent Félise. 


REVIEWS. 
ELPHINSTONE’S RISE OF THE BRITISH POWER IN THE 
EAST.* 


it the last year of his life Dr. Arnold wrote to an old pupil who 
had gone out as a missionary to Madras, that the sixth form 
was doing my Eyer History of India, and he added that it 
was “a pity that Elphinstone had not a more profound knowl 

of the ancient Western world, which ted wed illustrates and is 
illustrated by the state of things in India.” The remark of the 
Doctor can only be justified by the fact that Elphinstone’s classical 
knowledge is not paraded in his two volumes, In truth, he was 
unusually well read in the best Latin and Greek authors, as the 
Rogers shows. He had as clear a conception of the battle-field 
of Canne as he had of Assaye and Argaum; and the retreat of the 
Ten Thousand was by him realized as vividly as the Cabul disasters 
of 1841. Probably no one except Macaulay and Orme the historian 
ever turned from Blue-books and reports to Virgil and Thucydides 
with greater zest than Elphinstone. In his days, when there were 
no monthly mails, when the tables of Chouringhi or Mazagon 
were not covered with English magazines and rs hardly a 
month old, when there were few station book-clu , when the 
civil and military officials had occasional periods of leisure, old 
standard works were special favourites. Some men who did not 
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shoot or hunt spent their spare time in poring over the Regulations 
and the Magistrate's Guide; others sought for light and sweetness 
in the classics or the Waverley Novels. 

Elphinstone’s two volumes which treat of India from the Insti- 
tutes of Manu down to the battle of Paniput in 1761 have long been 
standard works. Whatever light may have been thrown on or mony 
Scythians, and early Mohammedan conquerors by accurate and pro- 
found students of Oriental languages, inscriptions, and ethnological 
affinities since the time when Elphinstone wrote, his work will 
always maintain a certain su wy § Such a history can hardly 
be distanced or dethroned. That Elphinstone stopped before the 
English merchant appeared with his factory and fort, the firman 
which gave him permission to trade, and his raw and irregular 
levies, fad always to students been a subject of — And if 
the present publication does not give us a complete history of the 
rise and progress of the British power; if it is not destined to 
supplant Mill and Thornton and a host of other writers, it is in 
many respects a valuable addition to the Anglo-Indian library. 
It embraces the conquest of a considerable territory in Western 
India by the Portuguese in the sixteenth century; the struggle 
between the French and English in Madras in the middle of the 
eighteenth century ; and the subsequent diplomatic and military 
proceedings in Bengal, when the genius of Clive triumphed 
successfully over Dutch, French, and Native, and laid the founda- 
tions of our vast Empire. 

It will no doubt be said with some truth that all this has been 
told before; that Elphinstone has not had access to any special 
or original sources of information ; and that even the editor con- 
fesses that the legacy is incomplete. But Elphinstone brought to 
his task a combination of qualities seldom united in any one of his 

ecessors in the same field. Several generations of Anglo- 
Indians, as Macaulay would have said, have “ laughed and wept” 
over Mill's oxical opinion that, although he had never been 
in India and knew no Oriental language, he was as well qualified 
to write its history as Robertson was to write about Charles V. 
of Spain, or Tacitus to discuss the manners of the Germans. 
Thornton, though graphic in his accounts of battles and sieges, 
treaties and cessions, does not even attempt a sketch of the severe 
labours of Indian administration. Mr, Talboys Wheeler, with 
sublime audacity, has compiled three bulky volumes about 
Brahmans and Buddhists, without more Oriental learning than 
would enable him to call for a buggy ora glass of iced waier. 
Captain Lionel Trotter, who is never dull or pointless and 
carries the reader on from one battle to another, fails to 
me some of the salient points in a Revenue Settlement. 
ir John Kaye, with all his research, his flowing style, his 
power of getting the cream of bulky manuscripts, goes very 
near to be thought partial and unfair. Elphinstone was a 
scholar, a diplomatist, and a statesman. He had been pre- 
sent at more than one engagement which led to historical 
results. He the qualifications which are acquired both 
by study and by action. He could make due allowance for 

e temptations and trials which beset traders who hardly com- 

ended the consequences of their own acts when they pulled 
own one Nawab and set up another, The climate, the physical 
features of the country, the destructive rivers, the hot winds, the 
malarious jungles, the drenching rains, were to him so many vivid 
features which went to explain the failure or to enbance the 
success of military plans and combinations. In his narrative and 
his notes, and in his unfinished sketches of character, the disjecta 
memobra of the historian are always to be seen. Wecan only wish 
that more health and leisure had been vouchsafed to the man who 
had accompanied Wellesley in the field, governed Bombay, and 
twice refused the Governor-Generalship of India. 

From the short chapter on the brief ascendency of the Portuguese 
in Western India the reader will easily understand how the com- 
panions and successors of De Gama and Albuquerque failed to 
consolidate and extend their dominions and to civilize the fifty miles 
of country which they held below the Ghauts. They were daring 
pilots but bad colonists. They were, as Elphinstone pithily says, 
“as careless of the rights of others as fearless of their power ; 
they never sought and never showed mercy; their confidence de- 
generated into arrogance, their religion into bigotry and persecu- 
tion, and their self-esteem swelled to a pitch of pompousness and 
ostentation which threw a degree of ridicule over their greatest 
actions.” The legacies bequeathed by them to India at Goa are 
churches, conyents, and quays in ruins, heaps of bricks covered 

ith rank grass and buried in groves of cocoa-nut trees, a mass of 
ill-paid judicial and executive functionaries, a race of Christians 
the offspring of Portuguese and female converts, rather blacker than 
the pure natives, and some excellent servants who, as cooks and 
stewards in the Bombay and parts of other Presidencies, provide the 
Judge and the Commissioner with delicate and well-flavoured 
curries and pilaos. 

_ A very considerable portion of the work is occupied with the 
duel between the French and English, which lasted for seven- 
teen years, from 1744 to 1761. This is just one of those 
of history in which the magnitude of the issues is 
mewhat obscured by a multiplicity of petty and indecisive 
events. Commanders with five hundred Europeans—English 
or French—two thousand sepoys, and some irregular horse, 
march night and day through a flooded country, appear before 
a fort, and endeavour to surprise the  emepen Sometimes they 
are met by musketry and grape an ulsed. At other 
times the illustrious defenders prudently out of the fort 


before dawn. The claims of rival pretenders to be Subahdars of 
the Deccan or Nawabs of the Carnatic are vigorously espoused by 
Dupleix and Bussy on one side and Clive and Lawrence on the 
other, and are decided with only a slight occasional reference 
to the Emperor of Delhi, who nominally was the Paramount 
Sovereign of both. Every now and then a native potentate or 
pretender is cut to pieces in some battle, or assassinated by the 
retainers of his rival. A French fleet, to all Bag splendid! 
equippe<, makes its appearance in the Roads, and 
dispersed by a fearful cyclone. Such places as Pondicherry and 
Trichinopoly have to stand more than one siege. Here and there 
a splendid achievement, like Clive’s defence of Arcot or Coote’s 
victory at Wandewash, appeal to the imagination and are retained 
in the memory. But it must be confessed that some of the 
marches and countermarches, the negotiations, the questions about 
supplies, payments, reinforcements, the cessions, intrigues, super- 
sessions, and so forth, are uninteresting and tedious. Those who 
do not care to crack the nut will, however, never get at the kernel, 
Greater events elsewhere, carried out by more celebrated captains— 
with exception, of course, to Clive and Ooote—tended to throw 
these events into the shade. When the French possessions were 
finally cut down to Pondicherry, Mahé, and Karikal, it was soon 
forgotten how fierce had been the contest, how signal the abilities 
of more than one French captain, how paramount the issue, 
how excellent the training, and how splendid the reward. It 
was here that our early inistrators first learnt to make the 
sepoy something more than a man with a matchlock, hired 
for the occasion, and only fit to show fight behind the walls 
of a fort. It seems more than — that sepoys were 
first disciplined and trained by the French, and that Clive and 
his superiors and subordinates aft graduated in the 
school of their opponents. The ranks of the local English 
army for a considerable time were recruited from our gaols, 
And commissions, as Sir Robert Hazlewood aptly remarked to 
Glossin, his colleague on the judicial bench, were “sometimes 
given rather loosely in the East.” No one in the service, native 
or civilian, cared to study the native a. Mme. Dupleix, 
the wife of the French Viceroy, enjoyed the singular reputation of 
being able to converse without an interpreter. Still, Madras at 
that time was the training-ground of rare statesmen and captains, 
In that protracted contest which Elphinstone describes with a 
due regard for historical pective and proportion, men were 
engaged whose operations Livy would have described as those of 
preetors and propretors; Caillaud and Coote, Lawrence and Forde, 
as well as Gos the historian, Saunders the Madras Governor, 
“aman of sound sense and firmness”; and then Hastings, the 
forerunner of a long line of illustrious proconsuls, and Clive, only 
second to the Wellesley of Assaye. 

The oft-told tales of the Black Hole, the recapture of Calcutta, 
the victory at Plassey, and the massacre of Patna of 1763, will 
bear to be told again. The story is ever fresh. Plassey, by the 
way, or Palasi, means a red flower—the Butea frondosa, But the 
Bhagirathi river has literaliy eaten away the battle-field, and 
carried its fragments down the river to swell alluvial formations 
or obstruct the chatinels miles below. The celebrated mango 
grove under which our small force was sheltered, till a timely 
noon-day shower drenched the batteries of the Nawab, has gone. 
Of the 3,000 trees which formed the grove in question only one 
now remains ; and for many years in the beginning of this cen- 
tury the whole plain had relapsed into jungle, and was given up 
mainly to Dacoits and wild hogs. Many a good “ first spear” was 
taken there by the late Sir Walter Gilbert, who fought under 
Lake at Laswari in 1803, and who lived to chase the Afghans out 
of the Punjab and across the Indus, after the victory of Guzerat 
in February 1849. Macaulay, ifnot literally, is still substantially 
accurate wns he says that Clive, by the victory of Plassey, “ sub- 
dued an empire larger and more populous than Great Britain.” 
The first substantial results of that campaign were the cession 
of three districts—Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong—to the 
East India Company. This was in 1759. The complete transfer 
of the whole of the Lower Provinces, including a part of Orissa, 
was not effected till the 12th of August, 1765. Before this 
historical and famous date the rising power of the Mahrattas 
had been shattered by Ahmad Shah Durani at Paniput. Major 
Munro had quelled a mutiny of sepoys by just and timely severity, 
and had won the battle of Buxar against Shuja-ud-Doula, the 
Nawab of Oudh. And Shah Alum, the Emperor, had invaded 
the Province of Behur and been captured by Major Carnac. After 
divers negotiations and adjustments of the rival claims of Emperor, 
Nawab, and Englishman, the Dewani—that is, the revenues of 
Bengal and Behar—were ceded to the East India Company; and 
from this, if from any one date the factor was transformed into 
the Collector and administrator, and the merchants trading under 
charter to the East Indies found themselves pitchforked into 
splendid Empire. Elphinstone appears to us to have been 
lessly puzzled about the provisions and scope of this celebrated 
Treaty, which he says is “ difficult to explain.” Those who have 
studied the subject in any ordinary Indian History see no such 
difficulty. Mill saw it in its true light; he terms it one of the 
most conspicuous eras in the history of the Company. It was, 
he continues, an imperial confirmation of all the territory which 
the Company possessed throughout the nominal extent of the 
— Empire. Clive knew perfectly well that no arrangement 
could put a stop to those perpetual intri between one rival 
Nawab and another, and between the Nawab for the time and 
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such possession A this was effect e sign- 
at of the Hupten” ‘That there should have been other 

may have been illogical; but this was in accordance with 
the confused relations of the parties, the scramble for spoil, and 
the practical necessity of coming to some conclusion. It is 
tolerably certain that after the grant of the Dewani we hear little 
more of backstairs influence and of large sums paid down to 
members of Council. We hear, as was natural, of temporary 
settlements of the revenue under Governors Verelst, Cartier, and 
Hastings, and of those tentative measures which led up in less than 
thirty years to the assumption of executive and judicial control in 
all departments. And it is hardly an exaggeration to say that, 
with the exception to the time of an outbreak of Mohammedan 
fanaticism near Calcutta in 1832, not a shot was fired after Buxar 
in the Lower Provinces till the days of Koer Sing in 1857. 

Sir Edward Colebrooke, who has done his part well and judi- 
dessiy, has added a note on the cession of the Dewani, in which 
he fully vindicatés the policy and the moderation of Clive. He 
has also written himself a good chapter bringing to a close the 
contest between the French and English in Madras. His notes 
are enclosed in brackets, to distinguish them from Elphinstone’s 
own, and they are generally accurate and to the point. To this 
he is partly indebted to his early service in the North-West Pro- 
vinces. The member for Lanarkshire and the Lord-Lieutenant of 
a Scotch county would find the India of 1887 as different from 
that of 1834 as the Joint-Magistrate and Deputy-Collector of 
Allahabad found it then to differ from the India of Cornwallis and 
Wellesley. And we thank him for this last legacy of a Scotch- 
= of ancient descent who, besides writing good history, helped 

make it, 


NOVELS AND STORIES.* 


O save a novel from the yo ven of being an analysis in three 
volumes of a fictitious character or characters, and yet to 
make it such an analysis sufficiently to gratify the author's 
analytical soul and the analytical tastes of his thoughtful readers, 
is not the easiest task in 
‘ormed it with a good of ingenuity, by taking a standa 
ee sufficiently well known for everybody to be able to see what 
main incidents will be, and filling it in with people of the 
required characters. He has not absolutely succeeded. His 
characters do, it is true, duly work out the particular complication 
of events selected for them, and make a sufticient display of their 
souls in doing so; but the reader never quite loses the feeling that 
the plot is secondary, and that the people might have been set to 
do something else, or even, in the American fashion, to do nothing, 
without any injury to Mr. Boyle's principal design. Nevertheless the 
characters are attractive, and the things their owners do, if not abso- 
lately blameless on the score of banalité, are sufficiently entertain- 
ing to entitle the novel to be called a rather good one. As far as 
the mere writing goes it is considerably above the average. The 
main characters are three‘in number. Eldred Thorburn is the son 
of a very old English father and a Dutch mother, and has been 
brought up as a er, Set ap rather as a capable adventurer, 
in the Transvaal. The tis a gigantic youth, to some extent 
resembling Voltaire’s L’Ingénu, only with the ferocious side of 
his character rather carefully kept in view. When he returns to 
England to inherit his family residence he finds that his neighbour 
is one Esking, an antiquarian of large means and larger accom- 
ishments, whose daughter Hild, commonly called Hilda, in 
ference to modern prejudice, is a type of clear-souled womanhood, 
and, of course, the heroine. It is not to be supposed that she is 
conventionally good—e.g. that she busies herself with charity, or 
education, or improving people. On the contrary,a really remark- 
able capacity for minding her own business is among her principal 
charms. Her chief taste is for the open air, and she has the faculty 
of enjoying herself without doing anything. Mr. Esking, her father, 
is really not much more than a mixture of the ions of the an- 
tiquarian and curiosity-collector with the abilities and freedom from 
unbusinesslike scruples of the British manufacturer. He has, how- 
ever, a very good manner, is a pleasanter companion than the 
Ingénu, and does not deserve to be called a “ savan,” as, for some 
mysterious reason, he always is. The story is almost told by the 
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title. It is rumoured that the Ingénu’s family house has a treasure 
hidden in it, which was put there some hundreds of years before. 
Who looks for it, who finds it, what comes of the discovery, 
what the treasure proves to be—all these points ought to 
pretty clear to him who has read these observations. ‘here are, 
of course, a reasonable number of minor folks in the story—some 
rather good, and some not so good. There is also, by the way, @ 
new incident, where a brougham is struck by lightning, the 
coachman and horses being killed, the brougham set on fire, an 
unhappy young man inside, who is always getting morally and 
physically knocked about without having done anything particular 
to deserve it, being merely stunned. It is very odd lightning too, 
because the same flash is noticed in a garden more than a mile 
—_ from the brougham, “ and at the very instant such a roar 
of thunder burst forth that the ground shook.” As the sound 
which this lightning made travelled more than 5,280 feet in 
a second, it is the less surprising that the lightning was 
* followed” by a “ bolt,” which was, in fact, what destroyed 
the brougham. It was not merely the presence of Eldred 
Thorburn which produced these suspensions of the habits of 
nature, because it is expressly recorded that when some Kaffirs 
shot his uncle, on the veldt, the reports of their rifles arrived 
subsequently to the bullets, quite in the usual way. There is 
some little confusion at the end of the book about the treasure, 
which is opened long after the reader has been led to infer that it 
had been opened; and the mistake has been puzzling, because the 
circumstances have suggested that its contents had proved to be 
other than what they were, and what the reader has known from 
the first mention of it that they would be. The Ingénu and the 
Ingénue are suitably rewarded for the simplicity and grandeur of 
their souls, and the poor “savan” is sacrificed to outraged ortho- 
doxy with a cruelty and injustice of which it is disappointing to 
find Mr. Boyle capable. 

Mr. Goodman conceived the felicitous idea of devising a 
prosaic person capable of foreseeing—but not foretelling—future 
events by the simple process of mentally putting a definite verbal 
question about it, when a definite verbal answer communicated 
itself to him, which always turned out to be correct. It 
was subject to certain conditions. He could not impart to 
anybody information thus acquired. If he tried to do so, he 
found himself saying something else; and if he wrote down 
what was going to happen, or observations which appeared appro- 
priate in the light of his special knowledge, no one but him- 
self could see that there was any writing on the paper. 
Nor, when he had ascertained that something disagreeable was 
about to occur, could he do anything which would tend to 
we it from happening. The idea is obviously capable of in- 

efinite expansion, but unfortunately Mr. Goodman is not a par- 
ticularly gifted story-teller. He has interwoven with his account 
of Angus Paul’s peculiar ience a commonplace and rather 
dull love-story, which takes up far too many of the 406 pages the 
book contains. The substantial results to Angus Paul of his 
faculty of foreseeing were that his first attempt to amuse himself 
with it led to his introduction to a girl whom he subsequently 
married, and that, by backing two certainties at remunerative 
odds for the autumn dicaps, and subsequently speculating on 
the Stock Exchange, he acquired a reasonable competence. It may 
be doubted whether by backing a horse you do not express an 
opinion that it is going to win; but, however that may be, he was 
able to do it. hat is certain is that stock-jobbing is an un- 
common and not particularly elevated business in life for the 
virtuous hero of a novel. Angus Paul displayed undoubted 
strength of mind in abstaining from finding out anything about 
his own future, except when he required information of a trivial 
kind about matters of immediate interest. He once so far forgot 
himself as to discover what would happen to his young woman's 
brother, who was also an intimate friend of his own, and he had 
reason to regret it, When he thought he had had enough of the 
“ gift,” he asked to have it removed, and it was, to slow music of 
the most impressive description. If Mr. Goodman had been able 
to write an interesting story, and had written 700 Curious at 
about a quarter of its actual length, he might have made it very 
good indeed. As it is, it is worth skipping through. 

The introduction of magic into everyday life has also furnished 
the basis of Mr. “ Lisle’s” story, The Ring of Gyges. His idea is 
much less promising than Mr. Goodman's, and he has handled it 
with considerably more ingenuity, the result being that the merit 
of the two stories is about equal. Mr. Francis Neville found the 
ring of Gyges, and found also that he could make himself invisible 
by using it judiciously. It led him into difficulties and taught 
him to trust no one. But for it he might have married and been 
obscure. But, not being so discreet as Paul Angus, he overheard 
the lady of his affections talking about him, and did not marry. 
He made himself so disagreeable to the steward of his estates that 
the steward robbed him, he being present unseen. It then became 
necessary for him to kill the steward’s confederate under circum- 
stances which amounted to proof of murder by the steward, who 
was accordingly hanged, much to his master’s relief. He engaged 
in political life, wherein he sucked no small advantage out of his 
unsuspected participation in the secret councils of both his own 
and the opposite party. At last he compromised himself by his 
attentions to the wife of a colleague, and the colleague, bei 
unfortunate enough to find him out, had to follow the stew 
not to the gallows, but to the grave. This shook Neville’s 
nerve, and after a few days retribution overtook him in a 
most picturesque manner at the hands of a false friend whom 


the Chief of Patna or Morshedabad, other than a solemn and 
legal confirmation of title by the titular Head of the Empire 
at Delhi. That potentate, betrayed, humbled, and discredited, 
was still, in theory at least, the cltimets referee from litigants in 
distant parts of the country and the fountain of rewards and 
honours. More than one success in the field, and the consciousness 
of power in Cabinet and Council, had given Clive and the East 
India Company what lawyers would call a good holding title. 
| 
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his ring had enabled him to detect and ruin some yea 
before. The exact details of his fate, and how it was managed» 
are shrouded in a reserve highly creditable to the author, 
who is quite at his best in this episode. Indeed, the dramatic 
power he shows at the end of his story atones for a good deal of 
rather sloppy writing. He occasionally mixes his tenses, spells 
“covert” without at, and judicially murders the steward—who 
gets little more than his deserts—at assizes the date of which is 
unnecessarily fixed at about the roth of December, when no assizes 
ever took place. 

Alexia is a rather pleasing little novel in one volume. It has 
no glaring faults, and may be read in two idle hours with a good 
deal of satisfaction. Alexia was the daughter of a superior 
gentleman farmer who had married the parson’s daughter without 
marrying above his rank. She dearly loved the local squire and 
he her: but they were poor, and the wisdom of their parents sepa- 
rated them. He married a hag, and she pined, and promised to 
marry a prig. When it came to the point she wisely jibbed, and 
then it turned out that the hag was dead, and after a suitable term 
of probation the lovers were duly married, the original objection 
having been removed by the hag’s money. It will be seen that 
the story is not wildly original. It is pleasant, however ; Alexia is 
avery nice girl,and the Squire, though not good enough for her, is 
not altogether unamiable. There are four minor characters— 
Alexia’s cultivated father, the Squire's haughty but benevolent 
mother, the hag, and a meddlesome parson’s wife, who got satis- 
factorily snubbed. They are all rather well done. 

The good governess whom all men love, and who is simply 
incomparable as a flirt, furnishes Miss Burne witha heroine. She 
was not much storm-beaten, and had no sufficient reason for 
being weary. Her luck was extraordinary, all her employers 
min dl kind ladies who took violent fancies to her, and all her 
pupils obedient children who loved her dearly. The husband of 
one of them made violent love to her, and she soothed his un- 
governed passions by listening to the sad story of his life. Then 
she went away, and fell on her feet somewhere else. She spent 
all her time in flirting atrociously with all the men she came near, 
except such parts of it as she devoted to writing her memoir, a 

proportion of which is the most intolerable religious and 
sentimental twaddle. Her only failure was that the one of her 
admirers she loved did not reciprocate her love, his serious aflections 
being engaged elsewhere. At last circumstances permitted him to 
follow the promptings of his heart, so she died in a convent, and 
he came and looked at her grave. On her heart were some flowers 
he had given her, but he did not know that. “ Degredation,” an 
“ aqueline ” nose, and two “ hansome” cabs suggest that Miss Burne 
does not read her proofs with sufficient care; and it is necessary 
to inform her that the inflection “ ’s” denotes the possessive case, 
and not, as she supposes, the plural number. 


HIGDEN’S POLYCHRONICON.—VOL. IX.* 


I this ninth and concluding volume of Dr. Lumby’s edition of 
Higden’s Polychronicon we are = more than we were 
promised. Two Glossaries and the Index were all that it was 
lanned to contain—one glossary for the Latin of Higden, another 
Tor the English of his translators. Philologically, these glossaries, 
ially the lish one, are of great interest, and will, no 
doubt, be laid under contribution by Dr. Murray and his fellow- 
workers. But these we expected. ‘[he unexpected comes in the 
shape of a continuation of the Polychronicon, from 1381 to 1394, 
which is here printed from a unique MS. in the Library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. The first hundred and thirty pages 
of this MS. are substantially identical with the text and con- 
tinuation of Higden which have appeared in Vol. VIII. of the 
present edition; and Dr. Lumby has therefore confined himself 
to noticing the few important variations or additions, One of 
these supplies the name of the continuator, “quidam monachus 
Wygornensis, Johannes Malverne,” who, according to the bio- 
grapher Pits, had been an alumnus of Oriel College. That he 
was the author of Piers Plowman, as averred by Pits, is a 
story which we need hardly take into consideration. Without 
nting John Malverne so high a title to fame, we can thank- 
ully acknowledye bis services in addirg to our scanty stock of 
information about the reign of Richard II. The portion of his 
work here printed starts with the eventful year 1381—the year of 
the great Peasant Insurrection. His version, as Dr. Lumby points 
out, diflers considerably from that of Walsingham, and supplies 
more precise dates. It has more in common, we should say, with 
the account given by the continvator of the Eulogium, but is supe- 
rior to it in precision and striking incidents, such as the cries 
of “A Revell, A Revell,” uttered by the insurgents, “ velut de 
re laudabili plaudentes,” as they drank or poured to waste the 
Archbishop’s wine, smashed his pots and pans, and made a bon- 
fire of his books, clothes, and linen at Lambeth. Two days later 


* Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden Monachi Cestrensis - together with the 
English Translations of Juhn Trevisa and of an anknown Writer of the 
Fifteenth Century. Edited by Rev. Joseph Rawson Lumby, D.D. Morrisian 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Vol. 1X. (Containing a continuation 
of the Polychrenicon, by Johannes Malverne.) Published by the authority 
of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direc.ion 
of the Master of the Rolls. London: Longmans & Co.; Triibner & Co.; 
also by Parker & Co. Oxford; and Macmillan & Co., Cambridge; 
A. & C. Black, and Douglas & Foulis, Edinburgh ; and A. Thom, Dublin. 


they went the further length of chopping off the Archbishop's 
head, and set it up on London Bridge with a red hood (capellam 
rubeam) nailed to it, which sounds like an incident of the French 
Revolution. Another remarkable detail, not in Walsingh«m, is 
the lynching of the Warden of the Marshalsea, who had fled for 
sanctuary to St. Edward's tomb in Westminster, and, clinging to 
the pillars, was torn away by main force to have his head struck 
off in Cheapside. Neither does Walsingham tell of the young 
King’s visit with his retinue some hours later ta the violated shrine 
to invoke the Divine protection before going forth to the perilous 
conference with the rebel host in Smithtield. Dr. Lumby infers 
from Malverne’s expressions that he was an eye-witness of some of 
the scenes which he describes. At all events, his picture of those 
days of terror is a vivid one—the heads carried through the 
streets on stakes, the bodies of the obnoxious Flemish workmen 
lying about in heaps, the London citizens looking on, scared, 
vacillating, afraid to resist for fear of worse—*tota civitas Lon- 
doniz in seipsa confusa et aliquantulum, ut a multis —— 
in seipsam divisa quid ageret non cernebat.” When the day of 
the Social Democrats comes, this may be the sort of thing we 
shall see. That the leading insurgents of 1381 were men of 
principles and lofty feelings is to be inferred from the fact which 
our author, like other contemporary historians, records, that at the 
sack of the Savoy they confined themselves to pure havoc, and 
sternly repressed all private looting. Other noticeable points in 
this version are that the priestly fomenter of insurrection is called 
John Balne, not Ball; that the actual leader is Jobn, not Wat, 
Tyler—“ Johannes tegulator ”—and that he is said to have struck 
first at Walworth. But it is open to Walter, or John, Tyler's 
admirers to reject our author's version as being coloured by 
royalist sympathies. It should, however, be noted that the tone 
of his narrative shows that he thought the after measures of re- 
pression indiscriminating and over-severe. He adds that there 
sprang up a plentiful crop of false accusations, the motive being 
sometimes the extorting of money and sometimes the gratification 
of private malice. So far did this go, that it was at last decreed 
that there should be no more executions except after conviction by 
three juries (“ nisi prius trium duodenarum sententia damnaretur ”). 
Probably this was a device for staying execution till the publica- 
tion of the amnesty which is mentioned in the next sentence. The 
young King’s personal leniency and his dislike of civil bloodshed— 
“civilis sacguinis effusionem abborrens”—are markedly insisted 
upon, our historian having evidently a tenderness for Richard, 
whom he credits, in some other trouble of his reign, with acting 
“ multum sagaciter et prudenter.” The King’s devotions are fre- 
quently mentioned ; and his care for the interests of the Church is 
commended, especially as exemplified in his dealing with the case 
of an anti-tithe-paying Lollard squire. In those days defaulting 
tithepayers did not come off as easily as now. On the other 
hand, it is recorded against the King that, on the occasion of 
making up a quarrel with the Archbishop of Canterbury, he let 
the prelate bend the knee before him for pardon—a depth to which 
the Archbishop, our historian intimates, would never have descended 
if he had had in him the spirit of the blessed martyr Thomas of 
Canterbury. Nor does Malverne overlook the outbreaks of the 
hereditary Angevin temper in the King, as when, on the original 
occasion of this same quarrel, he drew his sword upon the Arch- 
bishop. A year earlier, when Richard was eighteen, we have an 
account of ‘a stormy scene,” as modern reporters say, in Parlia- 
ment at Salisbury. Rege presente, the Earl of Arundel makes 
an Opposition speech, complaining in general terms of the evil 
government of the realm. “If you lay the fault to me,” cries 
the young King, “ you lie—vadas ad diabolum.” Arundel, appa- 
rently without any deliberate intention, seems to have had a pecu- 
liar faculty for maddening Richard. ‘That the Earl ended by 
getting himself beheaded is not remarkable—other men were be- 
headed; but even in those fierce days it was not every man who 
we his Sovereign to swear at him in Parliament, and to 

reak his head in church, This latter misfortune befell Arundel 
ten years later, but does not appear in our present historian, 
whose notices of events in 1393 and 1394 are somewhat scanty. 
As the story went, Arundel after death took his revenge, and 
wound up his course of irritation by haunting King Richard in 
visions of the night. 

To students of the history of the City of London, Malverne’s 
work will be especially useful, as it contains much information on 
the troubles during the mayoralty of John Northampton and all 
that resulted from them ; and also upon the relations, friendly or 
unfriendly, as the case may be, between the King and the ity 
Whatever may have been the original purpose of one of the 
regulations of the Mayor, Sir Nicholas Brembre, in 1385, it would 
probably now give much satisfaction in the City :— 

Item quod nullus audeat clam vel aperte dominos in Parliamento proxime 
congregandos novis relationibus super gubernatione dicta civitatis aliqua- 
tenus movere, quod si quis in hoc inventus sit culpabilis talem penam 
subiret quod ceteris ad committenda similia terrorem incuteret. - 

The student of constitutional history will find interest in the 
account of the “ Wonderful” or “ Merciless” Parliament of 1388, 
upon which Malverne has bestowed especial attention, giving 
the articles of impeachment and other similar documents in a 
French text, which has been thought worth printing, as it 
differs somewhat from that on the Rolls of Parliament. He 
further gives the French text of the Act of Pardon, and an 
account of the later Parliament at Cambridge in the same year, 
with an abstract in French of its enactments. This last is the 
more valuable because “among the published rolls of parliament 
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this roll does not appear.” Noteworthy also is the history of the 
visit of the Papal nuncio in 1391, and of his expostulations against 
the recent anti-Papal legislation. There is a good deal about the 
wars with the heathen of “Prussya” and “ Lettowe,” and the 
doings of the English adventurers in those parts, notably of the 
Earl of Derby, the future King Henry IV. A pathetic story 
is told concerning the death of Sir John Olanbowe, “miles 

ius,” while on his travels, presumably as a pilgrim, near 

nstantinople. His fellow-traveller, Sir William Nevil, also a 
right good [night, “ famosus,” “strenuus,” and so forth, was so 
inconsolable that he would take no food, and in two days died 
of grief—one of the touches of sentiment which relieve the 
fourteenth century’s record of blood and cruelty. Malverne 

ives us an unpleasant glimpse of the way in which the cumu- 
fetive penalties of treason—not as yet rigidly fixed by legal 
custom, but apportioned according to the real or supposed 
degrees of guilt of the culprit—were used as a means of ex- 
torting confession or recantation. Thus Thomas Uske, one of 
the victims of the “ Wonderful Parliament,” “fuit suspensus 
ac incontinenti depositus, ac post xxx* mucronis ictus fere decapi- 
tatus semper usque ad mortem nunquam fatebatur se deliquisse 
contra Ji iemenes Northampton, sed erant omnia vera que de eo 
preedicaverat coram rege in quodam consilio habito apud Radyngum 
anno elapso.” One hopes that the actual number of strokes may 
have been exaggerated ; but it is painfully clear that Uske was 
slowly hacked to death, not by any want of skill, but with delibe- 
rate purpose to torture him into a denial of his statements. 

John Malverne’s narrative comes to an abrupt close in July, 
1394, the last facts recorded being the death of the Countess of 
Derby, and the order for all the Irish-born men in England to 
return to Ireland, whither the King was about to proceed in 

mn. The object of the order is not explained by Malverne, 

t his contemporary of the Eulogium gives us to understand 
it was that the English-Irish might counterbalance the “ puri 
Hibernici,” the “ mere Irish ” of later language. The men of the 
fourteenth century were even as ourselves. . They had a social 
difficulty and an Irish difficulty. Also they had earthquakes, 
and an account is given of two shocks which were felt in England 
in 1382. 

In conclusion, it only remains to congratulate Dr. Lumby upon 
the satisfactory completion of his edition of the Polychronicon, to 
which he has given increased value by appending to it this work 
of the hitherto almost unknown John Malverne. 


MEDLEVAL TRADE IN THE LEVANT.* 


HE French edition of Dr. Heyd’s history of trade in the 
Levant during the middle ages, which has now been com- 

ted under the auspices of the Société de l’Orient Latin, at 

rth places this most valuable work within the reach of those 

of us who do not read the awful German language, and at the 
same time places it before us all in a far more complete form. In 
his translation M. Raynaud occasionally uses words that may be 
very nearly equivalent, but certainly are not altogether equivalent, 
to those they are intended to represent ; and at places his style is 
unnecessarily diffuse, though it was, of course, inevitable that the 
panoramic adjectives of the original should be represented by 
nthetical clauses; and he might also have exercised more care 

in correcting the orthography of the German printers who have 
put his manuscript into type. But these are all minor defects, 
that in no way impair the value of the translation as a whole. 
The volumes before us are, however, much more than a mere 
translation ; for Dr. Heyd has taken this opportunity to modify 
or correct his views on many little points, and also to incorporate 
& number of details derived from sources which he had not pre- 
viously consulted or could not consult. Chief among these last 
are the newly-published registers of the Libri Commemoriali of 
Venice, and Professor Miiller’s recent quarto volume of documents 
on the relations of Florence and Pisa and the other cities of 
Tuscany with the Turkish and Christian communities in the 
Levant. All the documents in the Florentine publication are 
alike relevant and important for Dr. Heyd’s work, while the 
majority of the entries in the Venetian registers are irrelevant ; 
but, were it not known beforehand that every one of those docu- 
ments must bear on this subject, many might easily be overlooked 
through the inefficiency of the index. To find what this volume 
contains on any particular subject, one must hunt through the 
index for every possible synonym under which it might be 
named. The Venetian editors, on the other hand, have an 
intelligent index. And this question of indexing is of the first 
importance for the study of this Seve of history. There is so 
much material already in print that no man can hope to get 
through it, and must depend very greatly on indexes. The 
1 indexes to the Bollandist Lives of the Saints, for example, 
are doubtless useful to students of the Christian Graces or of the 
Deadly Sins, but for merely mundane students they are almost 
useless; and the result is that, although the most incredible 
legends abound in indisputably authentic details of the life and 
manners of the places and times in which they were written— 
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details, moreover, that cannot be obtained from other sources—no 
one has yet had the courage to search out this information from 


the relations of the Venetians and Byzantines had been consulted 
in proof by Dr. Heyd for his German edition, and therefore 
affords no new material. It may be worth pointing out that 
this volume, which has now been edited by Professor Thomas 
as a contribution to Italian history, is a continuation of the three 
volumes which he edited in conjunction with the late Professor 
Tafel thirty years ago as a contribution to Austrian history. 
Venice was then in Austrian territory, and the method of pu 
lication ie explicable enough; yet the uninitiated do not seem 
to turn instinctively to the history of Austria for information 
about Byzantium any more than they turn instinctively to the 
history of the South Slavonians for information about Ra 

The worst of such methods of publication is that to cite a 
document for a fact that may be stated in three words will 
often involve a couple of lines of footnote to describe the docu- 
ment itself and the volume in which it is included ; and there 
is consequently a strong temptation either to omit authori- 
ties or to cite a document once ior all and have done with it, Dr. 
Heyd often takes the latter course, and his slenderly disguised 
abstracts mar the continuity of his work and do not propitiate the 
reader. It would have been better to schedule all the documents 
in an appendix, and to refer to them by numbers in brackets in 
the text and so dispense with footnotes altogether. 

In the volumes before us Dr, Heyd first runs lightly over tle 
reigns of Justinian and his successors, not, however, excluding an 
occasional quotation from Pliny.and other like sources, and 
sketches the position of the mercantile States of Italy in the 
Levant down to the beginning of the Crusades, It would have 
been better, we think, to have begun with the accession of the 
Comnenian Dynasty in 1057, or et least to have made a marked. 
pause there ; for the information of earlier date is disjointed and 
tor the most part unimportant, and its inclusion only serves to- 
obscure the rapidity of the growth of Western trade in the 
Levant in the years immediately ing the Crusades. He 
next discusses the commerce of the kingdoms founded by the 
Crusaders, of the Byzantine Empire (including the Latin Empire 
of Constantinople from 1204 to 1261), and of the Mahommedan 
States in — and Egypt. He then comes to the growth of this 
commerce during the iourteenth century on the well-established 
route to Cyprus and to Syria and Egypt; its extension to the 
Turks in Asia Minor and to the Genoese colonies and other States 
on the Black Sea and to Bulgaria; and its new overland route 
(through countries then first opened by the Tartar migrations) 
from the Byzantine Empire Trebizond and the O i 
Kingdom of Lesser Armenia to Persia, Central Asia, India, 
China. Finally, he deals with the interruption and ultimate 
destruction of this commerce by the conquests of the Turks, cul- 
minating in the reduction of Egypt in 1517, and its supersession 
by the sea route to the East discovered by the Portuguese in 
1498. It is almost superfluous to say that any survey of the 
commerce of these wide regions during these five centuries would 
be full of interest; but Dr. Heyd’s survey is exceptionally inte- 
resting, for he izes that the foreign policy of Venice and 
the other com ial States of Italy depended upon their forei 
trade, and that the pod of the Byzantine Empire was 
dependent on that of those States, and accordingly he touches on 
almost every salient point in the history of the several Powers 
that ruled the Levant, Indeed, it is often easier to find the facts 
about out-of-the-way events in Venetian and Byzantine history, 
and the authorities for those facts, in these volumes than in any 
those works which are specifically devoted to such subjects. Occa- 
sionally, we think, Dr. Heyd’s statements are not perfectly accu- 
rate, and there are many minor points that we should be glad to 
discuss had we space to discuss them at length. But this is not 
at our disposal, and we are not prepared to contradict Dr. Heyd’s 
in an way. 

y way of appendix, there are chapters on the slave-trade and 
the natural sistuate and manufactures of the Levant, and on the 
markets for the exports thence. Among the natural products, 
aloes, alum, amber, balsam, camphor, cinnamon, cloves, coral, 
cotton, ginger, incense, indigo, ivory, mastic, musk, pearls and 
er stones, pepper, rhubarb, silk, and the like are carefully 

iscussed in separate chapters, and there is much curious informa- 
tion about them all. For instance, the importation of precious 
stones into Italy was followed by the manufacture of false stones in 
Venetian glass for export to the East—a fact deserving the 
attention of Mr. Ruskin and his disciples, The manufactures of 
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. the Levant were far fewer than its natural products, ‘The sugar- 
trade was of the first importance for many years, but was checked 

_ by the competition of sugar from Madeira, whither canes were 
lanted from Sicily, and was soon afterwards extinguished 
on the introduction of American sugar. The trade in textile 
fabrics of all so ts, brocades, silks, &c—was also impor- 
tant. But there was little else. One manufacture, however, 
seems to have been overlooked by Dr. Heyd; for he refers to 
Chinese lain alone a number of passages which we should 
rather refer to Damascus, Rhodian, and Anatolian ware. These 
exports found their way to every country in Europe, from Portugal 
to Russia ; and, as an instance of the remote effects of events in 
the Levant, we may point out a passage in Thomas Walsingham 
which has, we think, escaped Dr. Heyd, to the effect that the 
sack of Alexandria by the quasi-Crusaders in 1365 caused a 
permanent rise in the price of foreign drugs and spices in this 
country. In conclusion, we may add that in M. Raynaud’s hands 

_ the index has undergone marked improvement. 
We do not recommend this book to students; for to them it 

y needs no recommendation. It is to the “general reader” that we 
fecommend it; and not only because it is well worth reading 
through, but because it is impossible to open either volume at any 
page without lighting upon information that is interesting and 
curious and most probably unfamiliar. 


THE GEOLOGY OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


a ew some time past students of geology have felt the need of 
; a new edition of Mr. Woodward’s Geology of England and 
Wales, first published in 1876; for not only was the original 
work out of print, but also the rapid increase of knowledge in 
‘certain departments had rendered its information in these respects 
somewhat obsolete. The author, however, has done far more 
than merely revise and occasionally add to the original matter. 
‘He has virtually re-written the book, leaving indeed its plan and 
arrangement unchanged, but introducing so much new material 
and adopting a treatment so much more elaborate, that, speaking 
iin a geological sense, it is not easy to identify the remnants of 
the older strata which have been incorporated into the newer 
formation. 

The first edition was a volume containing 496 pages, with 
28 illustrations; the present one consists of 686 pages, with 105 
illustrations. It is also a larger sized octavo, more closely printed, 
-and generally in smaller type, so that probably its contents have 

been nearly doubled. Maenen and amateurs will perhaps 
igh for the more attractive simplicity of the earlier volume, 
w the openly oes pages were comparatively free from 
‘the hard names of fossils, which to so many are little better 
_than mysterious shibboleths; but what these have lost, more 
advanced students have gained by obtaining a very clear account 
_of the stratigraphy of England and Wales, with some notice of 
‘the more characteristic fossils, By this change, the marked in- 
4ividuality of the earlier volume has been to some extent lost, 
“and it now resembles more closely the stratigraphical chapters of 
one of the larger text-books of Geology; from these, however, it 
still differs in being restricted to England and Wales, so that each 
formation can be treated in more detail, and the geological history 
of this part of the British Isles can be read as a continuous whole. 
No one would advocate the permanent or even prolonged main- 
‘tenance of this restriction, because the geology of one district is 
‘always illustrated, and often elucidated, by that of another; in 
‘this science comparative study is as needful as in anatomy or 
zoology but the student, at a certain stage in his education, is 
often bewildered by being invited to survey too wide a field, to 
‘contemplate at one glance too many variations. Hence a work of 
‘this kind has a distinct educational value, besides its utility for 
porposes of reference. The limitation to England and Wales 
“4s no doubt to a certain extent an artificial one; but that may be 
justified by the greater completeness of the geological record in this 
“portion of the British Isles. It is, however, to be hoped that other 
authors will furnish us with companion volumes on the geology of 
Scotland and Ireland, for those which we were from the 
first rather of the nature of sketches, and at the present time are 
“not of much use to the advanced student. As from the first they 
“were less complete in design even than Mr. Woodward's former 
‘work, they are left far behind by the present one, 

Not the least notable enlargement of the present volume is in 
“the appended geological map, The scale of the former one was 
“too small to be of much use; this has now been doubled, with the 
‘result of producing a really serviceable map. Another great im- 
‘provement has been the introduction of geological colours on the 
’ ms of Scotland, Ireland, and France which fall within its 
dimits. By this suggestion of relationship the insularity attendant 
‘\ on the nec restriction to a political boundary is to some 
‘respects from that of the Geologi urvey, but appears to be, 
‘on the whole, judicious, The Lower Silurian of that authority— 
the Ordovician of some recent writers—receives the same tint as 
the Cambrian, the author thus indicating, as he does in the text, 
“leaning to the grouping of Sedgwick rather than to that of 


Murchison. As the Ordovician is only severed palzontologically 
from the Cambrian, while at the base of the Silurian there is 
generally also a marked physical break, we think the author has 
done well in thus impressing graphically upon the student this 
important fact in past physical geography. One tint also includes 
Permian and Trias. Of the advantage of this we are more doubt- 
ful, because, whatever difficulties there may be occasionally in 
separating the two formations, the physical conditions in regard to 
each appear to be usually very different. The author has done 
well in distinguishing between the Lower and the Upper Creta- 
ceous, so frequently confused by English geologists; but we see no 
advantage in separating, and that by a very marked difference in 
tint, the Lias from the other members of the Jurassic series. Of 
one change we doubt the advantage, at least as it has been carried 
out by the author. There is a separate tint to denote the larger 
masses of “ volcanic rocks.” To apply this to the great basalt 
plateau of Antrim is unobjectionable, even advantageous; but we 
see no reason for placing the same colour on the Borrowdale group 
of the Lake District. Here, though, no doubt, volcanic materials 
enter largely into the composition of the rocks, contemporaneous 
lava streams are subordinate, and slaty beds, presumably of sedi- 
mentary origin, are not rare. Hence it would seem better, as the 
geological age of the strata is recognized, to have retained the 
usual colour—that of the Ordovician series—and to have indicated 
the peculiarity of origin by some superficial marking, such as a 
red spotting. At any rate, consistency requires the introduction 
of the same tint in certain districts of North Wales and in 
Charnwood Forest, where volcanic materials are no less abundant 
than around the Cumberland lakes. 

The arrangement in the present book, as in the former edition, 
is stratigraphical, The author's method is to give a connected 
history of each formation, adopting where possible some kind of 
topographical grouping. Where differences of opinion exist 
among ex , these are fairly stated, and the author evidently 
has taken great pains to hold an equal balance. Perhaps it would 
have been better if occasionally, in summing up opposing views, 
he had briefly indicated the grounds on whi eir advocates 
rely. For example, if one disputant asserts that a certain rock is 
intrusive in cacthar and so later in date, and his opponent replies 
that, so far from it, the latter rock is partly made up from water- 
worn fragments of the former, it is evident that the question is 
narrowed to one of the competency of the observers, and is not 
one where, as often, there is a good deal to be said on both sides. 
Where this is the case, it is well that from the first the nature of 
the issue should be impressed upon the student. 

In no part of the volume is there a more marked enlargement 
and improvement than in the section relating to the oldest or 
Archean rocks, On this subject many important. papers have 
appeared since the publication of the first edition, in which, even 
for that time, the treatment was rather inadequate. Now, Mr. 
Woodward has given a careful précis (though, as already said, 
we could have wished it a little more critical) of the various 
opinions which have been maintained about this difficult and 
thorny subject, and no paper of importance, up to the date of 
going to press, appears to have escaped notice. Another section, 
relating to a hardly less intricate question—that of the Glacial 
epoch, and the times immediately subsequent—has also been 
greatly enlarged, and now contains an admirable summary of the 
chief papers which have been written. Further, the infurmation 
relating to Economic Geology has been much augmented, and this 
is now by no means one of the least useful of the book. 
But, perhaps, the most valuable feature of the new edition is the 
great number of references given as footnotes on its The 
work is thus converted into a student’s guide-book to english and 
Welsh geology ; for not only does he find in it an excellent sum- 
mary of knowledge, but also a very complete list of the sources 
from which further information can be obtained. 

We note, indeed, but one section—that dealing with the for 
line rocks—which does not call for favourable comment, here 
the author, instead of trusting to his own powers of making a 
clear summary, has sought help from a friend, who, unfortunately, 
notwithstanding many qualifications, lacks that of distinctness of 
view or clearness of thought. These, in definitions, and state- 
ments intended for beginners, are all-important; the ideal should 
be sharply and precisely indicated, even if truth compels us to 
admit that it will be but seldom perfectly realized. The writer, 
however, of this section ap to be most happy when most 
nebulous, and has even, as it seems to us, introduced confusion 
where none previously existed, apart, at least, from his own mind. 
The definitions of Dolerite, Andesite, Diabase, Porphyrite, Dacite, 
not to mention others, are needlessly inaccurate, and will tend to 
perplex rather than to assist the student. 
his, however, is but a slight drawback to the value of the 
book. We are reluctant even to mention it, so well and carefull 
has the author executed all which he has himself taken in h 
Much midnight oil must have been spent on the task; for his 
days, as is well known, are occupied by his duties on the Geolo- 
gical Survey. Only a geologist can appreciate the mass of litera- 
ture which must have been investigated and carefully digested, 
and the difficulty of dealing with materials which grew, like the 
hydra’s heads, under the author's hands. Even as a sheet has 


‘been passing through the press a new paper may have a 


treating of some point noticed therein, and of such importance 
that its omission would have been an injury to the book. Yet all 
these difficulties have been met and overcome, and the result isa 


/ _¥ The Geology of England and Wales ; with Notes the Physical 
Features Co hy Horace B. Woodward, 
‘edition. : G. & Son. 1887. 


volume which for some years will be an essential to eyery student 
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wih the which was two miles short of the he was bound for, he’ 
many an hour of weary hunting through the pages of scientific | plunged his burning head into the public fountain :— ; 
periodicals—-a task not seldom as arid and unprofitable as the | 1 should be afraid to estimate the amount of water and other liquids 


proverbial search for the grain of wheat in a bushel of chaff. which I absorbed that day. 1 drank at every possible drinking place, and 
ly tn - I dashed cold water on my fiery face as often as the chance was offered me. 
on ' I refreshed myself with ice cream, soda water, melons, and other 


such things which the average idiot who disbelieves in the wisdom of oy 5 
ing wisdom’s demands, declares to be deadly indulgences for a man who 
ARL KRON is the pseudonym of a gentleman who is very | Pecksniff’s fare that “if we am in harmless fluids = 
desirous to 5 his private affairs and his family name out | the dropsy,” he is not in the least afraid of that excellent a ’ 
of the newspapers,” but who is quite us frankly anxious to obtain | man’s alternative dictum, that “if we indulge in exciting liquids 
a good sale for his work, which, as he tells us in his preface, con- | we get drunk ——.”__ He boldly says:— 
tains eight hundred pages and over half a million of words. It| yy practice is in direct defiance of the of that eminent London 
took him four years to write it, its publication cost him a thou-| writer, Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., F.B.S., in his Rules for Health 
sand pounds, and he calculates on a sale of thirty thousand copies. | in T'ricycling. My practice is in flat opposition to the solemn w of 
He plainly tells us the scope of the book, and makes no false or all the other eminent medicine men from A to Z. My practice is to dri 
undde pretensions of any kind. “This is a book,” he tells us, 
“of American roads for who travel on the bicycle. Its ideal alwepe I imbibe every 
é,a thesaurus 0} ee rateness of its indexing shows | water, lemonade, milk, c sarsaparilla, root-beer, - ly : 
ne itis designed less for reading than for reference, less for amuse- | le, porter, half-and-half, cyder, and light wines—all ese driaks I swallow 
ment than for instruction, and debars any one from objecting to the | '® ee daar tele when heated by riding ; and I 4 arr a chopped. 
multiplicity ofitsdetails. Noneed exists for a weary wading through | fruits. "Solid food is of small consequence to ane on a hot day's ride 
the mass of these by every seeker for knowledge. The | hut drink I must have, and plenty of it. “ Drink as little as possible.’ Well, 
the book at all; an pages whi o not interest him can Nature betimes for the keen physical delight implied in the possession 
left severely alone.” It is well that this is so, and that the most . ae op a thirst, simultaneously th the means of gratifying _ 
ing end reviewer may, with the ators | ary amen unl 
sanction, abstain from a very close study of a y rhyme in this way :—~ ; ' y etn 


whose pages are as ‘thin and whose is as fine as those in a : 

Railway Guide ot in Mr’ Bellows's French and 

English Dictionary. The unwieldiness of thé book is, however, Who say they think ’tis wrong to drink 

he says, a “ business necessity for an adv., because, since When raging thirst one suffers, 

Iam debarred from praising the quality of my own work, there is But you and I know that’s a lie, 

need of a chance for proclaiming its quantity as a fact extraordi- ; po ae yh, am 

nary enough to command attention.” The author proclaims that Nor chobe in cadiile a ae — 

he is a Yankee of the Yankees.. We think that we should have Don’t ever fear good lager beer 

guessed as much if he had not told us so, Sam Slick himself has When there’s no water handy, 

no keener eye to business, but he is he is plots of 

“| write,” he says with winning straightforwardness, “as a duty 4 

pour encourager les autres; but I do it because I believe” the 

others “will pay me well for encouraging them. I do it to Drink till your thirst is past its worst, 

make money and not to get praise. Yet, as almost all books are Then mount, a freshened rider. ' 

written as a matter of vanity, I fear few people will believe me Keep fairly cool (that is the rule), 

when I declare that this one is written as a matter of business ; — — fume, nor worry, == 

and that, as regards the outside world, it is an unique business tobacso ft 

enterprise, and not a literary curiosity.” He has one chapter on Nor tear your shirt while on a spurt, - 5 wae gaits 

the “ Literature of the Wheel,” in which he enumerates at length Nor clothes when in a snarl don ; ) , 

all the books, newspapers, and magazines of the two hemispheres Just make no fuss, just be like us— 

which deal with the question of vélocipedes. Having done so, Two-thirty-four and Karl Kron.” t bowa 

he, without any affectation of shyness or reticence, observes, | We should explain that Two-thirty-four was the name, or . 

“Reciprocity, I hope, will be the rule adopted towards me | number, of Karl Kron’s bicycle, and that from the old English . 


by all to whom I have given a free adv. in the previous | yerb snarl, which Dr, Johnson had some hesitation to introduce . 
apter. Whenever new books or eds. of them may offer the | into his Dictionary with its secondary meaning, “ toentangle or to 
chance, I hope they will reprint the words of my title-page, embarrass,” Americans have derived a substantive with a cognate | 
and announce briefly the size, style, and scope of my book, | signification. It is inexpressibly sad to think that so genial and 
even though they refrain from adopting the larger policy of | kindly a philosopher should, by his own weak prejudice, or 
giving similar treatment to all cycling books known to be in ee by sour physi ' 
sort emulators. ar ce circular cou ly hin | 
be more inquisitive as to details. “Writers who use pseudo- | would “give hice be 
— the cycling press are invited to help me to compile a list | J ‘As hook of reference for information as to the most judicious.” 
f for publication, appending to each the owner’s real name, mode of travelling on wheels in America, the distances accom 
the date of his birth, the meaning of the nom de plume (sic), if it lished b the author and other eminent bicyclists, the best routes’ 
have any, and the dates of its adoption and usé.” American | P 
to be chosen, and a thousand other kindred matters, Ten Thousand 
especially we can understand that this book may be in- Miles on a Bicyele will be found almost indi ble A 
valuable. Cyclists of all nations may get from it many useful Even. poreatt « the general seeder,” und the 
“ wrinkles ” as to the choice and management of their velocipedes, _iand mover to mount, the 


opportune hours for refreshment, the most judicious selection of inf 

- > testal pages information well worth possessing 

foods and drinks, and innumerable other details, on smarty toattans basin “shop.” We have only s for a few © 

Une the of whch rather | nia unflattering remarks on our | kava) shout 

than a eaeabel cnei is min moral advantage ; for, as the white fabric little liking for literary men as has the elder Cameron of Pennsyl- ; y 

shows the dirt sooner than any other, its owner is forced to keep himself | Vania, and am often tempted to apply to them the same damnatory 

clean. .The owner of a ed patent-never-ge:-dirty shirt of grey or | adjective.”' Mr. Cameron senior's curse is not quoted, but we take ¢ 

brown may sweat through an entire. season without once consulting the | its intensity for granted. “‘ As regards my dislike for most literary 

laundry ; but the patron of white flannels must make frequent visits there men, I su it is because I class them the ‘show ' 

if he wishes to retain the right to his name. . . . When the day’s ride is i play actors.’ If an actor amuses me, 1 am glad to 

ended I take a sponge-bath, apply vaseline to any bruised or sore spots, a I ty after 

assume new clothes throughout, and ‘arrange to have the damp clothes I | him ; but I have no more interest in his personality 

Save henaiding in properly dried during the night for use in the next e curtain falls than in the properties whieh assist him to amuse 

y's ride. 

Karl Kron laughs to scorn the teachings of teetotallers and the | to novel-making if he does so because that happens to be in his 
sepulchral-warnings of the “average idiots” who hold the con- | case the most icable chance for earning @ livelihood, any « { 
sumption of cold drinks by a person in a profuse state of perspira- | more than I look down with contempt upon any man who, for the + 
tion to be the first step towards-suicide; In September 1881 he | Same reason, elects to carryahod.” = “ 
rode fifty odd miles through Long Island from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M., . 
the thermometer ranging the time from 110° to 125°. “The 9 
only one my experience in PRINCE CZARTORYSKI’S MEMOIRS.* 

e atmosphere no cooling effect. @ air itself as “in 
it struek against one’s cheeks blazing hot, as if it had late well 
literally come from a furnace.” Yet when he at’ Flushi r rance England durin years 
eke chief of the Polish emigration that many readers, on taking | 


Thousand Miles Bi 1 Kron, Author of “ 
Years at Vale. -By-a Graduate of New Yorks Kart Kron, Mémoires de Prince Adam Ceartoryshi... Bari: 
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up his Memoirs, will be surprised to find that they deal for the 
most with the affairs of Russia, and contain but little on 
the subject of Poland, though that little is of great interest and 
importance. Prince Czartoryski’s recollections must have carried 
him back as nearly as possible to the first partition of Poland, 
which was eflected in 1772, when he was in his third year; and 
e tragic scenes which preceded the 
latest rising of the Poles against the Russian power. He took 
in the insurrection provoked by the second partition, which 

is known to have been due to the adoption by the Poles of a re- 
formed Constitution, in which the evil peculiarities of the ancient 
Constitution had no place. The more formidable insurrection, 
headed by Kosciuszko, in 1794 (the suppression of which was 
the distribution among the partitioning Powers of | ' 
all that remained of a once independent Poland), took place when | it h 
he was in London on a visit to Lord Lansdowne; and when he 
en in arms he was arrested 
at Brussels by Austrian officials, there waiting for him. It 
was apparently from no ill will towards the Czartoryski family 
Austrian Government took such pains to prevent one 

himself into the last desperate 
struggle on behalf of Polish independence ; for, after the wounded 


his experiences lasted until th 


followed 
hurried back to join his countr 


that 
of its members from throwing 


Kosciuszko had been carried, with numbers of other Polish pri- 
soners, to St. Petersburg, and when the estates of the Polish no- 
bility who had aided the insurrection were being confiscated 
wholesale, this same Government interposed on behalf of the 
beso” ome who had large landed possessions in Lithuania. 
The Empress Catherine, in answer to the Austrian proposals, 
required that Prince Adam Casimir Ozartoryski, the owner of the 
estates, should send his two sons to St. Petersburg as hostages for 
his good behaviour; and in this character Prince Adam, the 
writer of the Memoirs, and his brother went in 1795 to the 
Russian capital. They were presented to the Empress, who had 
passed her seventieth year, but still retained the profligate habits 
of her youth; and they had forthwith to put on the uni- 
form of the Russian Imperial Guard. Apart from the few pages 
concerning his early life in Poland (these being followed by a con- 
siderable gp), Prince Adam’s Memoirs begin with his arrival at 
St. Petersburg and his introduction to the society of the Russian 
Court. The recognized favourite of the Empress was at that 
time Count Zouboff—the first syllable of whose name signifies in 
the Russian language “ tooth” ; and Potemkin, his predecessor in 
the post, was constantly Lorcag bey return from his place of 
exile and “ pull this tooth out.” e place of favourite was evi- 
dently, in spite of the lady’s age, still considered worth having. At 
the Court more than one favourite in retirement; which 
reminded Prince C: i of the Court of Louis XIV., but with 
this difference: that at Versailles the favourites were of the 
other sex. Count Zouboff was himself in love with the young 
wife of the Grand Duke Alexander; and the manifestations of his 
(passion as he stretched himself out on the sofa after dinner, sighed, 
-and listened with a rapt ear to the music of a flute, excited the 
mirth of the whole Court, although it would have raised very 
different feelings in the breast of Catherine had any one been 
= enough to tell her of Zouboff’s faithlessness. His in- 
delity, however, was only in thought; and he does not seem to 
Duchess herself. curious figure at this s Court was 
Miss E——, whose functions in connexion with the Empress’s 
dove affairs Prince Czartoryski abstains from describing; though 
po less reticent, says plainly what they were in the notes to 
Juan. Such was the admiration inspired by Catherine, such 
the devotion with which every one regarded her, that her conduct 
‘was not even criticized. Catherine, even in moral matters, may 
have inspired ponte her refusal to tolerate any laxity in 
others. ince Ozartoryski cites a case in which the relations 
between a chamberlain and a maid of honour having reached a 
int at which marriage became desirable, Catherine ordered that 
y should at once get married. The incident may have su, 
gested to the ingenious M. Scribe a similar one which in 
Czarine he connects with Peter the Great. It is evident, too, 
‘that the death of Catherine, who expired in a fit of apoplexy, 
induced by rage at having received what she considered an insult 
from en IV. of Sweden, gave Scribe the idea of Peter's 
dying under like circumstances; though Peter is known to have 
contracted his last illness through getting his feet wet in a bene- 
volent attempt to rescue the drowning crew of a capsized boat. 
The first impression produced upon the young Polish prince by 
the Court of Catherine was painful and depressing, simply because 
it was the Court of a sovereign who destroyed his country. 


Catherine’s “ Memoirs,” which was intended to show that the 
Russian Emperors from Paul downwards were not of the Im. 
= blood. The Emperor Paul resembled his reputed father, 
eter III.,in many respects; though in the son inherited mad- 
ness took more pronounced forms. Peter had in him more of the 
idiot; Paul more of the lunatic. Paul, however, was an 
able lunatic, with a certain piety in his composition; and one of 
his first acts was to disinter the co: of his father, and order 
the men who had assassinated him to watch night and day round 
his coffin, after which, burying his parents Peter and Catherine 
together, he forced his father’s murderers to walk in the procession 
as chief mourners. 

Prince Czartoryski makes only the barest reference to Paul's 
wild project against India, and speaks of it, moreover, as if 
never entered even into the first stage of execution, 
Orloff, however, hetman of the Don Cossacks, started with thirty 
thousand cavalry and horse artillery and with sixty thousand 
horses for Khiva, “ beyond which,” said Paul in his paper of 
instructions, “my maps do not go.” Paul, however, knew that 
from Khiva one could get to Bokhara, and from Bokhara across 
the Oxus to Afghanistan, whence, with all the warlike tribes 
he could collect during his advance, Orloff was to penetrate into 
India, and then “drive the English from their settlements on the 
Indus.” Orloff started on this hazardous enterprise, and from 
Orenberg had marched four hundred miles in the direction of 
Khiva, when the death of Paul and the accession of Alexander 
caused him to be hastily recalled. It was Paul’s hostile attitude 
towards England and the consequent blockade of the Russian 
ports, so that no produce could be sent out of the country, 
which, together with direct personal reasons, caused his downfall, 
Paul would pronounce sentences of exile on the slightest provoca- 
tion, and he had of his own, 
not be transgressed without heavy or humiliating penalties. It 
was forbidden at St. Suldeenr te wear a tall hat; as, oddly 
enough, it was forbidden at Warsaw sixty years later to wear - 
other description of headgear. In Paul's time, however, the 
hat, imported from France, was the symbol of equality. In the 
days of Alexander II. “ the cylinder of omen ec - the tall 
hat, the chapeau cylindre, was called in one of Count ‘8 pro- 
clamations) = pn to be 1 as the emblem of 


ooked u 
tability and of devotion to existing institutions. 

© Paul’s good account must be reckoned the kindness with 
which he behaved to Kosciuszko, Catherine had kept the Polish 
general in prison. Paul released him, and at Koscitszko’s solici- 
tation liberated all the Polish prisoners, on condition of their 
swearing not again to take up arms against Russia. “The 
Emperor,” writes Prince Czartoryski, “whenever he was unable 
to grant Kosciuszko’s requests in favour of his fellow-ccuntrymen, 
expressed his regret, and explained that he was obliged to listen 
to his Ministers, who prevented him from following the desire of 
his heart. Kosciuszko, laden with sadness, covered with wounds 
which were yet not healed, exhausted, wearing on his counten- 
ance the expression of a lost , of the most touching resigna- 
tion, almost of remorse for still living when he had been unable to 
save his country, could not but interest the Emperor, while he 
inspired him with no fear or suspicion. Paul often visited 
Kosciuszko, ea oy by the whole of the Imperial family, 
who testified to the general, not only interest, but, I might 
almost say, genuine tenderness.” 

What to many will be the most interesting part of Prince 
Czartoryski's Memoirs will be the account he gives of his rela- 
tions with Alexander I., whom he had known intimately ever 
since his arrival at St. Petersburg in 1795. Alexander was at 
that time the grandson of the reigning sovereign; and Catherine, 
who had great hopes of him, and watched carefully over his 
education, encouraged the attachment which had grown up be- 

tween him and the young Pole. Prince Czartoryski of 
Alexander in the highest terms, and asserts, contrary to the 

opinion of many of the Prince's countrymen, that he was always 

sincere in the goodwill he exp towards Poland, and that 

he preserved to the last some at least of the noble qualities 

which distinguished him as a youth. Unlike all cthet Banden 

sovereigns, Alexander had no conquering ambition; and, on 


ascending the throne, he thought only of promoting the happi 
ness of his subjects, But 
for the welfare of Poland, he could not, unsupported by other 
Russians, 
years after the formation of. the kingdom of Poland, over 
which Alexander was to reign as constitutional sovereign, Prince 
Czartoryski saw that the institutions introduced into the new 


being the only Russian who 


out his benevolent intentions; and, not many 


But “ patience and submission ” were to be the ruling principles of | State would never have a fair trial. He now broke off all relations 


his conduct in the of the enemy ; and when Zouboff him 
that Her Majesty wo bably make him an officer in one of 
the regiments of her qui, b he accepted the favour as he would 
have accepted any higher favour or any lower one. For he was 
had to d 
ent position an to deal-with the Emperor Alexander, 
‘who was not a t, but a high-minded, kind-hearted man, he 
on this express, t he 
Alexander's Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The Empress Catherine, however, was to be succeeded by her 
son Paul, as to whom it may in the first place be stated, that 


Prince Czartoryski places his legitimacy, often aioe beyond 


with Alexander. The 
under the Emperor Nicholas; and when the insurrection of 1830 
broke out, Prince Czartoryski, though he had in the first instance 


been opposed to the rising, saw no course open to him but to join 
Later on, when he was in an inde- the Polish i ‘ ‘ 


acted for many years as I 


ition of Poland became worse and worse 


national army. 


JOHN BULL’S ARMY.* 


T would be easy to fill a goodly volume with the adverse 
criticisms alone, either bond fide technical or born of mere 


party feeling, that have fallen from the pen of English writers on 
all subjects connected with the efficiency of 


it; the 
volume professing to be 


doubt. The Russians themselves have questio: 
late Mr. Alexander 


Herzen edited a 


* L’armée de John Bull. Par Hector France. Paris: Charpentier et 


Cie. 1887. 
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our armed Much, however, as we are usually prone to | distant enterprises, he traces this happ 


result to the 


listen to English carpings at English military affairs, we find it | unostentatious devotion of the officers and the stubbornness of the 


difficult, as a rule, to scan foreign works on this subject without 


men they animated with their example, in spite of the constant 


@ misgiving that either biased conception, jealousy, or ill will | breakdowns of our organization and the lamentable ignorance of 
have a good deal to say to their verdict. As in the case of all | our leaders. This opinion tallies with that of an eminent German 
things essentially British, from the Constitution downwards, a | military critic, who some time ago remarked about our smaller 


British mind, or at least a long acquaintance with this country, 


is required to a iate the true 


expeditions :— The English look upon war as a thing in which 
of our military in- | courage ought to be sufficient to ensure success; in fact, the 


stitutions, so widely different from those of the Continent—built, | English officer still considers that his business is to fight much 


as they are, on apparently conflicting bases, the result of slow 


more than to direct, to give the example to his men much more 


with reluctant and only ba adaptations to the re- | than to think for them and handle them according to science; he 


quirements of successive ages. 
soldier, accustomed to universal and comp 
to seize the real character of an army which men have to be 


induced to enter of their own free will ; to understand its position | at considerable 
at large, when on the one hand its | tion of truth in them, both historically and in fact, is shown by 


the intense dislike, not to say contempt, for anything approaching 
to “shop” which among us characterizes the line or miegees | 


existence de on yearly passing of a Parliamentary 
Bill sanctioning te pay and maintenance, whilst on the other it- 
is held to derive its authority and to look for all honours from | 0 


ry personal service, | to face death with ap 


mt unconcern.” 
These views, like all broad generalizations, might be discussed 
But that there is a certain founda- 


im Mon es the foreign | holds that no more can be expected of him than to be ever ready 


ficer in his gregarious condition, just as it was the case wi 


every army in days of old, when the commissioned gentleman was 


the Sovereign; to see that it is not logical to judge by the same 
: Soler Canter for the | expected to raise and lead his men to action, but not to instruct 


criteria the scattered force required by an 
protection of a Colonial Empire and the solid masses of Conti- 
nental hosts, who are periodi 


them in their work. Curiously enough, on the other hand, the 
ly expected to undertake or repel | French critic professes great admiration for our scientific depart- 


wholesale invasion. As a rule, in fact, we do find curious mis- | ments and the staff officers generally, holding that they alone 


conceptions, even when it hap; 
by no actual ill-feeling. In 
ever, L’armée de John Bull, there are but few of the usual miscon- 


that the writer is animated | counteract the terrific inertia due to want of elasticity and the 
. Hector France’s work, how- | accumulative complications of our military system. 


The predominating quality of these men is the essential practicality of 


ceptions, and little of the bitter sarcasms generally indulged in in | their knowledge of everything connected with the profession. Among rome 
aphii 


French works of this type. 
terrible odds of numbers, with deficient supplies, in exhaustin 


Here hard-fought battles. against things, they cultivate modern languages and understand 
oe ; sciences better than we do. Generally endowed with remarkable physical 


power, cool energy, and deliberate audacity, they consider it a duty, and 


climates, are not merely alluded to as “ financial victories”; and, | jake ‘it a pleasure, to visit the world. After braving in obscurity fatigues 


if the favourite French theory that the British soldier is incapable | often superhuman and a thousand dangers, they return 


of fighting unless gorged with roast beef is not deliberately dis- | d 
carded by the author, he at least is willing to give Tommy Atkins 
full credit for the amount of work and fight he is ca 
bis regular allowance, such as it is. 

From the writer of Les Va-n 


silently to their 
uties at home. 


Concerning the rank and file, the author has, on the whole, 


of on after pointing high colours the 
¥ evils of marriage in a soldier's life, on e extraordinary 
u-pieds de Londres we hardly | attention devoted to his personal appearance. Smartness—a 

he is obliged to admit with regret is 


expected what, on the whole, must be admitted to be a fair and | quality which, by the wa 
discriminating treatment; but in this volume, up to a certain ‘among his countrymen—is a matter of 


point, M. France 


redeems his introductory promise “to give a | i, 


ce in any army, but of ount value in one which 


sketch, in all good faith and sincerity, of the British army, such | may be said to be always at war. And, on the whole, he endorses 
as he saw it, tinkered up, in many things still ludicrously obsolete, | thy pronouncement of Lord Wolseley’s Soldier's Pocket-Book— 


but with all its solid virtues and exceptional qualities.” 


“The better you dress him the more will women think of him, 


Armed with this resolution, the author explains what be con- | and therefore the more he will think of himself.” In the quality 


siders to be the special 


ivate, non-commissioned officer, and as “ officer and gentleman ” : : : 
min with the same entity in Continental armies, of 


—in compari 
especially the French. The subject is summed up by quoting the 


istics of the English soldier—as | o¢ self-esteem, so precious in the soldier, 


and apparently more 
. Hector France finds 


Among the English, Chauvinism or its equivalent, Jingoism, holds the 


pion of a late military attaché in London:—“The British | status of national institution. To be a Britisher is the greatest pride of 


soldier is typi 
loves the calling he has himself 


ically an animated implement of war, man who | ay insular; but among the soldiers this pride becomes even more com 
osen, more from taste than | cated. Typically, the best soldier is he who reasons thus:—*“ England is 
the greatest nation; a soldier is better than ary one else; my regiment 


from necessity, who is proud of his leaders, and the more abso- | t ‘ 
is the smartest in the service ; I am the best soldier in my regiment.” 


lutely docile to military rule as it is the harsher. The non- 
commissioned officer is the immediate chief, who, being intimately 
acquainted with the wants of the soldier, is cnpacel 


Looking at things from the purely practical side the author 


to instruct | commends this spirit in the most impartial manner, and his 


him in all the detail of his work. It is he who is held responsible | admiration even extends itself to what he calls our profound self- 


for the smart and 
the soul of the body formed by these men, in whose eyes he stands 


as the impersonation of moral 
its the tradition and the esprit de corps.” 


execution of all duties. The officer is | reliance :— 


To celebrate victory beforehand, never to doubt of success, whatever 


wer; he commands, leads, and | may be the odds, may appear ridiculous ; but is it not a thousand times 
better than always to be howling about treason? Such blind patriotism 


inspires, and re; 
Tt would be difficult for the most ardent believer in English | slone would almost suffice to carry & nation through any difficulty. 


military virtues to devise a much better panegyric; and we 


It is with this kind of broad appreciation of the English man- 


can but wish that the first part of it, relating to the rank and | of-arms that the author attempts to give an idea to his country- 
file, were universally true in these days of reduced service. It | men of the organization of our 240,000 men, regular army and 
is in the distinguishing traits belonging to the officer and gentle- | reserve, and 400,000 auxiliaries; of the ones civil and milit 


man and to his relations with the men that the author, who | machinery of the War Office and the Horse 
a rapid, but on the whole pretty accurate, history of our military 


considers them quite peculiar to the British army, finds the 


uards, together wi 


explanation of the fact that “although recruited mainly from the | development, from the days of the Restoration to those of the 
so-called reorganiza 


lowest classes, it is undoubtedly the smartest and perhaps the best | abolition of purchase the 
France the | “ fatal Childers.” 


disciplined in Europe.” According to M. Hector 
Jeediog feature of the typical officer is gentlemanlike bearing, and 


tion of the 
Although the author is very fairly well informed—and the sub- 


this is a quality which includes a multitude of elements—cool, un- | ject is not one on which accurate information is easily obtained, 


flinching cou 
relations with his equals, and in his dealings 


without enthusiasm, studied politeness in all his | considering the ephemeral nature of so many warrants and orders 
with his inferiors | —there are many points which he does not quite understand ; this 


sympathy, altogether unmixed with familiarity ; lastly, as regards | is especially the case with the question of our army reserve, which 


himself, the most incessant self-control. Such correctness, it 
seems, has been found to counteract that innate brutality 
which is the essence of our national character, it is the reaction of 
a highly civilized people against the grossness of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, His next characteristic is true physical manliness, 4 quality 


Tieally by a rapid survey of our mili history since the 
Grete. Ponce. He points te 


he supposes to hold a position similar to that of Landwehr or armée 
territoriale, and to form the third and fourth battalions of terri- 
torial regiments, of which the Militia would supply the fifth and 
sixth. It is difficult to understand by what process of reasoni 
& man apparently so well acquainted with matters military coul 
come to the conclusion that our organization admits of six- 
battalion peace We presume it was through too much 
credence in the army list, with its fantastical arrangement under 
one poe par title of regulars abroad and at home, Militia, often 
not called out, and Volunteers; battalions between which there 
can be no real connexion, except through the absurd ties of the 
so-called territorial organization. The author makes likewise a 
few mistakes of more venial character, such as to include in “ the 
Guards” our six regiments of Dragoon Guards; to infer that we 
look upon our Marines—artillery and light infantry—as inferior 
soldiers to their comrades of the line and the royal regiments; 
and to say that the Militia is only officered by the unsuccessful 

ilitia eomanry holds in singular contem 
although ready to admit their possible value; as for the whole 
Volunteer force it seem to him to be a harmless joke, 


| 
at the y Spartan 
Im. 
father, | 
of the 
| 
owth 
| 
8 
) 
: 
| 
} 
ne genera y possesses Irom His very education, and one wdich a | 
least he always cultivates, retaining de Fran the superiority he is 
invested with de jure over his men. Unfortunately, these qualifi- 
cations, moral and Physical, for making good leaders of men, seem 
to have for result the breeding of a certain contempt for others of | 
hardly less importance in these days of scientific warfare. The 
failing of the mass of English officers, from the F omerg to the 
subaltern, is a deplorable technical incompetency, due to real or 
affected indifference to military attainments. i 
These assertions, perhaps a trifle too general both in their 
encomium and their condemnation, M. France illustrates histo- 
im men an money were require ac ve what- 
ever successes our wars had been crowned with. Admitting 
tiet we have almost invariably obtained our ends in our 
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affording healthy amusement to a mass.of people who might 
otherwise spend their spare time in pursuits fr > beneficial to 
the “ moral and physique.” 

The general tone of this book is one of respect, even sympathy, 
for the men and their spirit and the military resources of England, 


but not of admiration for the mechanism which utilizes them. 


And there M. France falls in with the opinion of many of our 
soldiers who consider that an expenditure of upwards of sixteen 
millions might be made to ensure something more than the possi- 
bility of keeping India garrisoned, mobilizing one army corps 
complete, and retaining the elements of another at home. 


CHRONICLES OF THE REIGNS OF STEPHEN, HENRY IL, AND 
RICHARD I—VOL. IIL* 


HIS volume contains five short historical works of the twelfth 
century, all of them familiar to every student of the period. 
The first, the Gesta Stephani, written by an adherent of the King, 
ives us several particulars from 1135 to 1142 that are not to be 
found elsewhere. It is from this source, for example, that we 
learn, as Mr. Howlett does not fail to point out, how, at the siege 
of Exeter, the barons vee Stephen to offer terms to the garrison 
on the plea that they had taken no oath of obedience to the 
Crown, and had only acted as they were bound by fealty to their 
own lord; and how the King assented to this pernicious doctrine, 
and after the surrender “cuicumque domino vellent adhwrere 
permisit.” Here, too, we get the famous description of Bristol 
and many details of the war in the West, the brief notice that 
records how the neighbouring churls banded themselves together, 
besieged the King’s son-in-law, Hervey the Breton, in the castle of 
Devizes, and compelled him to surrender, and many other matters 
of. more or less interest. From 1142 to 1147 the Gesta becomes 
the main authority for our history. Although the writer was a 
partisan, he evidently gives an honest record of facts; he went 
about a good deal, kept his eyes open,and had considerable narrative 
and descriptive power. Mr. Howlett contends that he was probably 
one of the clerks or chaplains of Henry of Blois, Bishop of 
Wionchester., That he was not a monk is likely enough from the 
character of his book. Anything more than this is simply guess-" 
work, And the fact that he tells us nothing of the Council of 
Winchester held in 1140, which Mr. Howlett considers cor- 
roborates his theory, appears to us to make strongly against it ; 
for we are utterly unable to see that the Bishop “ presented an ex- 
ceedingly sorry figure”.on that occasion. On the contrary, indeed, 
he had a magnificent part to play, and played it with sufficient 
dignity. The: mere guess as to writer's employment leads on 
to other He makes a ral statement about the ill- 
treatment of ecclesiastics and their servants. We are told that 
“we may suspect that it was the author’s own serving-men that 
‘were beaten before his eyes.” And if so, this prokebly took place 
“on one of the many journeys he must have taken to Glastonbury, 
for his sup master”’ was abbot of that house. There is 
nothing to show that the writer was ever at Glastonbury, and we 
are not aware. that he even mentions the name of the abbey. 
Mere conjectures of this sort strike us as somewhat childish. 

Mr Howlett, however, advances another theory of greater im- 
portance, which he supports with considerable ingenuity. As an 
editor, he is subject to the amiable weakness of exaggerating the 
value of the work on which he is engaged, This tendency, which 
mms in bis remarks on the Draco Normannicus in the second 
volume of these Chronicles, has led him to maintain that the 
author of the Gesta records an Se gogaaa to England made by 
Henry of Anjou that is unnoticed by any other writer. In a 
word, he would have us believe that the romantic story told by 
his author about Henry’s cnsuccessful attempt upon Bourton and 
Cricklade, the applications he made to his mother and his uncle, 
Robert of Gloucester, for money, and the gift he received from 
Stephen, is a sober and accurate account of an invasion undertaken 
in 1147. He raises an unnecessary difficulty about Henry’s move- 
ments. They are surely plain enough; he was sent over to his 
uncle at the close of 1142, or at the beginning of 1143; he stayed 
at Bristol, Gervase tells us, for four years; in the spring of 1147 he 
‘was sent for by his father; and he was certainly in Normandy in 
the May of that year, We are asked to believe that he went back 
to Normandy early enough to make an expedition to England in 
1147 that was terminated in the spring by Geoffrey’s order for his 
return; that this expedition was unde en without his father’s 
consent, and that he therefore came over without any money. The 
arguments by which Mr. Howlett seeks to support this theory take 
up some pages, and it would be impossible for us to reproduce them 
fairly in the space at our di . His chief point seems to be 
that Eustace was made a knight at the time of Henry's invasion; 
that he attests a charter as comes in 1147 or 1148; thut, if he was 
® count, he must have been a knight; and that, therefore, the 
Gesta is right in referring his kmighthood to 1147, and so is 

bly right when it speaks of an expedition made by Henry 

that year. Now the author of the Gesta does not deal in 
dates; he marks time by the very unsatisfactory method of begin- 
ning his paragraphs with “ Circa idem tempus” or “Dum hee ita 
agerentur.” No manuscript of his work exists, and that from 


of the Reigns of Stephen, Heary and Rickard I. Vol. 


“Je ne fui pas el 


which Duchesne printed it in his Historie Normannorum Scri 
was imperfect and ended abruptly. Still, allowing that there are 


comparing it with other authorities, that for some reason 
other the author became } 
he has to be read with their help. And, with Gervase, Henry 
of Huntingdon, John of Hexham, and Robert of Torigni before 
us, it is impossible not to believe that the view of the matter 
hitherto, as far as we know, universally adopted is correct, 
and that the author of the Gesta meant his romantic story to 
be a description of Henry’s attempt in 1149, though his mention 
of Robert of Gloucester, who had died the year before, proves 
that all the details he gives are highly suspicious. In that 
ear Henry went to Carlisle, and was there knighted by Ki 

David ; and Stephen, determined that his son should be in as 

a position as his rival, at once knighted Eustace at York. Mr. 
Howlett’s argument as to the date of Eustace’s knighthood does 
not mga to us to be worth much. If, as is certain from the part 
he took in the arrangements that preceded the consecration of 
Gilbert Foliot to the see of Hereford, Henry received the Norman 
duchy in 1148, a year before he was kni ythere can be no 
reason why Eustace should not have been called Count of 
Boulogne before he was a knight. Finally, common sense should 
be exercised in such matters, and it is not reasonable to suppose 
that Henry conducted an invasion of England on his own account, 
and against his father’s will or without his knowledge, at the age 
of fourteen, Mr. Howlett has found a mare’s nest, and unfor- 
tunately has used a volume of the Rolls Series as the means of 
publishing his discovery. ' 

His second chronicle, the short De Gestis Stephani of Richard 
of Hexham, which covers from 1135 to 1139, is chiefly notable as 
the only authority we have for the letter addressed by Innocent II. 
to the King on his election. This letter is described here as “con- 
firming Stephen’s election”; it does no such thing, and this is a 
point on which exactness is peculiarly yr ee ar Innocent 
simply recognizes the accomplished facts of the election and con- 
secration, and establishes the same friendly relations between the 
Holy See and the new King as had existed in the time of 
Henry I. Stephen certainly took advantage of this letter to 
declare in his Oxford charter that he had been “ confirmed ” by the 
Pope, @ degrading assertion that no English King had ever made 
before. Innocent, however, had not made any such pretension. 
Richard’s little book, first published in the Decem Scriptores, has 
already been so admirably edited by Canon Raine that Mr. 
Howlett has not been able to add much to his work, to which 
indeed, as he frankly acknowl he is largely indebted. 
Abbot Aelred’s Relatio de Sta , the story of the Battle of 
the Standard, also in the Decem Scriptores, is followed by the 
Chronique de Jordan Fantosme, @ long chronicle in rime of the 
war with the Scots in 1173-74. Fantosme was a pupil of the 
famous Gilbert de la Porrée, and Martene and Durand found his 
portrait ina copy of the Bishop’s Commentaries; he became one 
of the clerks of Henry of Blois, and as Chancellor of the Church 
of Winchester went to law with another of the Bishop's clerks, 
who presumed to teach there against his will. i m is 
written in Alexandrines, though one piece of it (ll. 646- 
765) is in ten-syllable metre. Mr. Howlett differs from the 
French editor, and, indeed, from foreign scholars rally, in 
refusing to consider this piece an interpolation. AL. Michel's 
historical argument is certainly not worth much; but this is not 
the only ground on which the pessage is suspected. Fantosme’s 
work is of considerable value. He several times speaks of himself 
in the third person, as the reciter of the poem would naturally 
do, and now and then tells us whether he was present or not at 
the scenes he describes. He evidently confuses the first Scottish 
invasion, in 1173, with the invasion of the next year, and in 
spite of Mr, Howlett’s assertion to the contrary, we doubt very 
much whether he was in the North at the time. in, his 
chronology, as his editor, of course, admits, is altogether at fault 
in his story of the siege of Norwich, and he t us himself, 
is quant ele fud asise.” The fact that 
he puts this siege before the battle of Fornham shows that he 
was by no means critical, and is not to be trusted implicitly 
as to matters in which he was not personally concerned, while his 
remark that he was not there increases our confidence in him 
when he speaks as an eye-witness. And he was an eye-witness of 
the invasion of 1174, and beheld among other events the capture © 
of William the Lion—“ a mes dous oilz le vi.” He describes the 
whole course of this of the war with considerable minuteness 
and spirit, Although the poem has already been translated twice, 
Mr. Howlett “has felt it incumbent on him to prepare” a new 
translation, and his rendering appears accurate and generally satis- 
factory. In spite, however, of the similarity of the names, he 
should not have translated “ Banesburc ” as Bamborough (I. 1158), 
or should rather perhaps have given a note on the subject, for it 
is evident from Diceto and the Geata Henrici that the place 
intended was Burgh. Mr. Howlett has already pointed out in the © 
Preface to his first volume how evident it is that William of 
Newburgh saw.and used the work of Fantosme. He ends his 
collection with the lively little Chronicle of Richard of Devizes, 
Although we have found some points on which we differ from him, 
and wish that he were less enthusiastic about his authors and more 


slow of heart to believe all that they have written, we are glad to 
acknowledge that he is a careful and laborious editor, and that 


* Chronicles 
Edited by Richard Howlett, of the Mi emple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls.’ London: 
Longmans & Co.; Triibner & Co. 


has now completed is a creditable piece 


tores—by no means so rare a volume as Mr. Howlett imagines— 

no material Jacune towards the end of the. Gesta, we find, on . 
or 

very loose in his chronology, and that. 
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ew orld .. THE GAME OF LOGIC.* 
FYVAERE have been several attempts at “logic and 
' “picture logics,” the most distinctly present to our minds 
' peing one by, we think, Mr. Swinbourne, of Worcester College, 
* gome dozen or sixteen ago. Of the bility of such things 
© ‘there can’ be no doubt; because the operations of formal logic are 
easily capable of diagrammatic arrangement, and anything which 
* jg capable of diagrammatic arrangement can be further imaged by 
* dint of symbolical representations. Mr. Lewis Carroll, moreover, | 
' js the man to do such things if anybody is; for he has always 
shown a strong leaning to that Oriental kind of mathematics 
which changes the bare bols into concrete representations 
and which lends itself very readily indeed to the purposes of the 
symbolical logician. At the same time his illustrations are more 
severe than Mr. Swinbourne’s were and so far better. The text 
excurses in Mr. Carroll’s usual style about babies and cakes, and 
blackbeetles and bottles; but the actual engines of play are 
counters (red for affirmative, and grey for negative propositions) 
and an equally subdivided square, or rather a square super- 
imposed upon a larger one, for battle-ground. It will be seen at 
* once by any one who has even a smattering of the art of arts and 
science of sciences that by this means (J and O being substituted 
’ for the counters in the printed diagrams) all the four forms of 
proposition, and all the possible syllogistic groupings of them are 
ressible without difficulty. There is little doubt that a clever 
child might be taught nearly, if not quite, the whole contents of 
Aldrich in this way. 
' We'ate not quite sure, however, that we regard this as a 
desirable thing. In the first place, we have always had a per 
“haps old-fashioned distrust of the “ game” system of teaching 
in general; in the second, we really do not think that this puzzle 
wok of counters and diagrams is at all needed to make logic 
table to minds which are old enough for it and which have 
a tolerable taste for it. There is no doubt that the rigour 
of the Aldrichian game itself, without any such softenings, can 
be impressed with success on freshmen of not more than the 
usual undergraduate wit and of certainly the usual undergraduate 
laziness, and on girls of no particular ability and of equally tender 
years (whether in after life they abstain from the usual, some 
say the invariable, feminine tendency to illicit process, we cannot 
say). If logic is taught earlier than this, we doubt the teaching 
' doing much good, and we cannot help thinking that the intellectual 
’ discipline (which is, after all, the most valuable effect of the study) 
is likely to be a good deal impaired even by such clever at 
 syllogisms as Mr, Carroll's, Nevertheless, it would be such a 
blessing (especially, as Mr. Carroll himself hints, in politics) if 
people could be taught logic anyhow, that we hardly like to forbid 
" any one who tries to do it, even if he follow not us, 


LIFE OF LONGFELLOW.—VOL. IILt 


of these memoirs, though they ex- 
hausted the main sources of interest in the life of Mr. 
ngfellow, still left many gleaninge behind; and the anecdotal 
eharacter of these latter is exceedingly useful in filling up the 
picture left unfinished in the former volumes. The present 

volume consists chiefly of letters, and many of those ad 
- to: Longfellow we could willingly spare. Some of his own, 
. ially those written to Sumner, serve only to show his un- 
“bounded trust in his friend—one of the most overrated men 
whom America has produced. Sumner’s undoubted talents, his 
championship of the Anti-Slavery cause, and probably, too, 
-his arrogant and dictatorial way of laying down the lew, im- 
‘posed: to no small on the gentle and charitable nature 
ly admiring Sumner on certain points, 


-of Longfellow. J 
he was unable to see that the rest of him was little more than 


sounding brass. Sumner’s letters, too, to Longfellow show the 
- former at his best, as written to one to whom any act or word of 
: discourtesy would be impossible. In the same way Longfellow 
- affected not a few of his friends, making what was rough and un- 
comely in them disa in their dealings with him, There is 
an abundance of stories to be found scattered among these 
pages Writing to his friend Sumner he says :—“ Lowell has 
‘lately written in the Atlantic a ——_ of very clever articles on 
Shakspeare. Here is a recondite joke from one of the pages:— 
“To commentator who has tampered with the text or ob- 
‘secured it with his of Agia, King 
the quadrasyllabic name brother , King 
she Felton was the first to find out the joke and remember 
or discover that this name was Eudamidas.” uent reference 
ds made to the Dante Club, which used to meet weekly, while 
Mr. Longfellow was at work on his -translation, at his 
house, and where he asked the criticism of his friends of his 
“week's work, and discussed with them the doubtful points, after 
which all sat down toa good supper. It was interesting for an 
outsider to see the work in the making; and, if we can t 
Longfellow’s theory of translation to which we have referred in 
«former articles, nothing can be said against the skill of the 
~execution. 

.* The Game of Logic. By Lewis Carroll. London; Macmillan & 
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anecdotal character, Standing, as Longfellow did, apart from 
politics (except as to the Anti-Slavery movement), it is curious 
to find him noting :—“One sentence "—in Michelet’s Précis de 
Thistotre de France—* made one think of you [Charles Sumner] : 
‘Les Romains virent avec honte et douleur des sénateurs gaulois 
siégeant entre Cicéron et Brutus.’ For Gaulois read Illinois, and 
I fancy you have sometimes felt as the Romans did.” We find 
shortly after an entry in his journal:—“A gentleman in Maine 
wants me to read and criticize ‘an epic poem’ which he has 
written on the Creation, ‘the six days work’ which, he says, is 
‘done up in about six hundred lines.’” A little later we read :— 
“ While I was writing the last line an Irishwoman called with a 
petition to the Governor to pardon her son, in prison for theft, 
that he may become what he is capable of being—an honour to 
his family and the community.’” Then, again, a certain Dr. S——, 
an entire stranger, writes to ask for a Professorship at Cornell or 
some other University, in order to pursue his studies in com- 
parative philology “in the manner of Max Miiller’s method, with- 
out hindrance,” and further says, “ I should be happy to contribute 
to the sciential development of a country that produces men like 
James Gordon Bennett and Henry M. Stanley.” Shortly after 
we read:—“A stranger in the West asks me to write for him 
two poems ‘on friendship or a subject like that, for the album of 
a young lady who is a very particular friend.’ He asks 
me also ‘to send the bill with the articles.” Complain- 
ing of the number of letters by which he was pestered, he consoles 
himself with the fact that many required no answer, as, 
instance, one from a teacher in a Western college in which the 
writer says:—*“ Please inform me whether or not your feelings 
were in sympathy with your immortal thought when you wrote 
‘The Bridge.’” A little further on:—“ Two women in 
called on me to-day. One of them said she was a descendant of 
the English philosopher John Locke, and that she was going to 
establish a society for the suppression of cruelty to letter- 
carriers,” A a was once introduced to him, who said, with 
infinite fervour, “ Mr. Longfellow, I have long desired to know 
ou! Sir, 1am one of the few men who have read Evangeline.” 
he Table-talk, of which some specimens are here given, is often 
remarkably happy and spontaneous; Who has not had the ex- 
perience of such a feeling as this >—‘ How often it happens that, 
after we know a. man personally, we cease to read his writings. 
Is it that we exhaust him bya look? Is it that his personality 
gives us all of him that we desire?” : 

We cannot close our remarks on this the third and last volume of 
Mr. Samuel Longfellow's memoirs of his brother without referring 
to the excellent way in which the subject has been treated. The 
third volume was a needful complement to the other two, which 
left many little personal traits unnoticed. He perhaps least 
of the mass of the poets needed a biography, for his whole nature 
Le by his lyrics and by his 
Evangeline. But the world demands a personal record of those 
whom it 5? as its benefactors, and a more simple and faithful 
record of Mr. oe ore life and writings could not be desired 
than that furnished by his brother. 


ITALIAN SKETCHES.* 


Age but so full of interest of 
every kind is this, the most beautiful country in Europe, that 
it will always remain a perennial subject for writers of culture. 
Mrs. Janet ’s book, although it does not contain much that is 
absolutely original, is very tly written, She has lived 
eighteen years in Tuscany, and therefore her opinion of the 
asantry of that charming region, although it is an i 
igh one, must nevertheless be accepted with respect. It is re- 
ttable that the spread of education in Italy has not been 
ollowed by the creation of a desirable literature, and that the 


country is absolutely del with icious and trans- 
lations of Socialistic and le books from 
the French, These fall only too readily into the hands of the 
half-educated Italian peasants, and have done much to ruin their 
simplicity of character and that indescribable charm which once 
upon @ time rendered them so attractive. But their character is 
too naturally dignified, their faith too deep-rooted to be 
influenced by the rising tide of icious literature and by that 
spirit of discontent which is only too prevalent all over Europe 
to-day. They have much to complain of, but bear their ills with 
dagen patience, Mrs. Ross gives us some curious details of old 
Florentine life, and her account of the Ghetto, which is to be 
swept away in a few months, is graphic and valuable, The 
Ghetto contained in olden times many notable and 
churches, and it is to be hoped that such buildings as are of 
historic interest, and can be spared, will be preserved and incor- 
rated in the new quarter which will rise on the ruins of the 
ormer picturesque but filthy quarter devoted to the Jews. 
Among the most remarkable edifices in this part of Florence is 
the Palazzo Foglia d’Amiero degli Amieri, built in 1280, which 
certainly ought to be restored and kept asa “ monumento patrio.” 
This veueralile building is ornamented with leaves, in allusion to 
the name, Foglia (leaf), and is now inhabited by the poorest 


co Sketches. By Janet Ross. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
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once proud tower has been cut down, and is actually | made up his mind to a course of real French dinners, and, as it 


class ; its 
the abode of a 


igeon-fancier. Here lived the lovely Ginevra | happened, was entertained on British joints every day. Here, we 


degli — a father forced her to give up her true | strongly suspect (it would be unki peer, See 


love, a Rondinelli, and m 


an Agolanti. Ginevra fell ill | the original incident which was shaped into that very 


t 

during the plague, and was buried while in a syncope in the | address to a young lady, “ What nice round arms you have, and 
family sepulchre in the cathedral. Waking up in the middle | what lovely blue eyes you have . . . And oh! my dear, what a 
of the night, she managed, after superhuman efforts, to raise | fool you are!” Here, too, are other experiences which have 
the slab of her tomb, and, trailing her long grave-clothes behind | hitherto missed a similar immortality. If Thackeray ever went 


her, tottered to the door of her husband’s house, and knocked. 


to Mme. Osy’s demi-monde ball (can this really be Alice Ozi? 


Reviled as an evil spirit, she went to the Amieri Palace, pray- | the heroine who was loved both by Gautier and St. Victor, 
ing her mother for admittance, The same thing occurred here; | and who entrusted the biographer of the latter with the candid 
so, as @ last resource, she dragged herself to the house of | confession that she liked to be loved in a more human sort 
her old love, who opened wide the doors, and caught her | of way than was the wont of men of letters) he did not 
fainting to his heart. The Priors of Justice decided that all | put that queer company in a book; we wish he had. There 
ties binding her to Agolanti were severed, and that she was|is also a delightful account of an interview with a little 


to m the man she loved. The street leading from | person 


the Cath 


to the Agolanti Palace is still called Via della | other unrecorded things of interest. But, best 


possessed of the “ prettiest retroussé nosey- ” and 
of all, there’ is the 


Morta, in memory of “La bella Ginevra.” Equally curious | intimation that the famous aftermath of love-making between Pen 
is the Palazzo Vecchietti, whose internal walls look massive | and Blanche—the very cleverest thing that even Thackeray ever 


enough to be of Roman origin, and in the vast saloon of which 
Leon Battista Alberti, Davanzanti, Niccold Urbinate, Luca della 
Robbia, and Filippo Brunelleschi, who built the dome of the 
Cathedral, were wont to assemble. The house of Antonio del 
Pollajolo is shown close by. The ancient S ‘ogue, too, is well 
worth preserving, since it contains a lofty and finely-proportioned 
room, with a double row of curious latticed galleries. In short, 
this part of the city, which only became the Jews’ quarter in 
1571, includes the most ancient portions of Florence, and here in 
the days of the old Romans was the Forum and the Capitol, 
a fact still preserved by the name of a church destroyed long 
since and called Santa Maria in Campidoglio, Mrs. Ross's book 
has several noteworthy chapters on Virgil and Agriculture in 
Tuscany, the baths of Casciana in July, the songs of Tuscany—a 
very exhaustive theme, by the way—and accounts of Tarentum, 
rea oe and San Gemignano. Throughout it is easy to 

ceive that she is thoroughly acquainted with her subject and in 
a thy with the people whose humble lives she describes so 

vidly and with so much charm, 


LETTERS OF THACKERAY.* 


OME people, obeying an old and, as they call it, childish habit, 

but one which we venture to think a sensible ons, have 
probably put off reading the letters of Mr. Thackeray which have 
recently appeared in an American ——— until they could read 
them all at once. Those who have had this self-denial will be 
rewarded by the appearance of the present book—of which 
appearance all we shall say as to the mechanical part is, that we 
hope Messrs. Smith & Elder will soon reissue it in a shape uniform 
with the handier issues of its author’s work, for a bouk of the 


However, he would be indeed a fainéant who was deterred even 
by aching arms from going straight through one of the most 
volumes of the last five and twenty years—that is to say, 
0 whole period since Mr. Thackeray himself ceased to give us 
books. It is very difficult to say which is greater, the interest of 
the matter or the charm of the form. The latter shows—some- 
times quite in perfection—that inimitable though often imitated 
Thackerayan style, of which, much more than of Macaulay’s arti- 
ficial and obvious mannerism, the question ‘“‘ Where the devil did 
you get it?” might have been asked. For instance, he is travelling 
from Brussels to Spa, and describes his companions (as indeed he 
has done elsewhere )—“ Having for companions three clergymen (of 
the deplorable Romish faith) with large idolatrous three-cornered 
hats,” &c. Now no one in the wide world of literature would have 

hrased that little parenthesis, “of the deplorable Romish 
fai ;” exactly in the same manner before Thackeray; you may 
search English in vain for anything like it. Since Thackeray, 
every literary gent, not exactly of the gutter, has got the 
trick, and can do it more or less well, hat is it? Try to 
analyse it, good professors of Style, in the manner of the ex- 
cellent wiseacre who implored his students to note that in the 
word “several” lies the jest of Mr. Winkle’s frenzied appeal to 
the dull ears of Snodgrass for police constables. Similarly the 
secret here lies in “deplorable” of course; but how, and why, 
and owing to what subtle associations of humour and parody it 
would take columns to explain, and the explanation would then 
toil leagues behind the appreciation of any sensible man. These 
and other Thackerayisms are, as we say, everywhere here in a 
curious undress, so like and neg so unlike the printed books that 
it is sometimes almost ghostly, not to say ghastly. 

And then the matter. The writer more than once tells his 
correspondents—Mr, and Mrs. Brookfield and Miss Perry—that 
he shall “work in” this and that person or incident which he 
mentions; and the faithful Thackerayist will certainly not fail 
to note in every page the evidence that he did so. Here is the 
journey down to the emigrant ship, which gave rise to not 
the least curious of his fugitive papers. Here we find the actual 
facts, which were scarcely coloured much in that humorous 
account of the week at Paris, when the gluttonous traveller had 


* A Collection of Letters of W. M. Thackeray —1847-1855. London: 


did—was a study from life, a certain Miss G. playing the part of 
Blanche. Upon our word it makes even a fogey feel inclined to 
imitate an immortal trait in Thackeray's great rival—to go into a 
corner and cry “Oh! Miss G.!” 

It is, of course, not to be expected but that among this thick 
crowding phan ria of thoughts, acts, and words, recorded 
without the slightest idea of publication, some should seem a little 
less fitted for publication than others. On the whole, the 
questionable personal element has been excluded as much as 
was ible in a book where all is personal. We think, 
indeed, that, as forty years though a long time is not a lifetime, 
there may be some ¥ mg who may complain, and rightly 
complain, of the publication of some rather uncomplimen 
reu rks respecting a iment which hospitably entertai 
Mr. Thackeray at Canterbur . We are still more strongly of 
opinion that a lady who, as was fifteen five-and-thirty years. 
ago, is probably alive and not very old now, may object very 
reasonably to seeing herself described at the former interesting age 
as “ pretty, but with a shrewish face and bad manners,” her mother 
as “ vulgar,” and her father as a drunkard and a hypocrite. This 
last passage, indeed, is so unlike Mr. Thackeray (for it is not only 
ill-natured, but distinctly Pharisaical) that we see double reason 
for omitting it. But these are almost the only passages to which 
we should object on the score of taste, and that is saying a good deal, 
considering the difficulty of the task of selection. The objection 
might by some be extended on different grounds to a much larger 
class of gy dealing with religious subjects; but that is matter 
of opinion, Some persons hold that Mr. Thackeray’s way of 
thought on this, as on the other sujet of politics, was a little 
crude and not icularly logical, and, whether they are right or 
wrong, it might have been well to omit passages of the kind, 
seeing that after all no man ever gave himself less of the airs of a 
theological teacher. 

We have made, however, all the reserves that can possibly be 
deemed necessary, and the volume of pleasure which remains is 
almost impossible to exaggerate. There is, indeed, one little 
matter affecting ourselves which we should like to have cleared 
up. “ What is this,” he says, “about the Review?” 
and so say we. “ After giving Vernon Harcourt 2s. 6d. to send me 
the first tive numbers, and only getting No. 1, it is too bad that 
they should assault me.” Never mind about the assault; that 
matter has been made up long ago. But where are those two shil- 
lings? They are, it will be observed, traced to Sir William 
Harcourt, and then neither they nor considerations for them 
appear. It is idle for any one to charge us with embezzlement, 
for if we had embezzled any we should have taken the whole. 
Clearly the trustee, after sending No, 1 to give the air of dischargi 
his commission, must have forgotten to expend the rest. Now 
this is a serious matter. Sir William Harcourt, who has taken 
(late in life) to the study of law, may find some excuse for this 
conduct in Lord Eldon, may plead the “ Statute of Lamentations,” 
or what not. But we submit that, on the evidence, it looks 
very much as if he owed Mr. Thackeray’s heirs two shillings with 
thirty years’ compound interest. Taken in conjunction with that 
other little matter about the Oxford flowers it really is sad. 

This is a sample, to speak more seriously, of the curiously 
varied interest of the book, Mr. Thackeray knew so many people, 
took such a vivid interest in all sorts of affairs, went about so 
much, that his correspondence touches on an almost incredible 
number of subjects. How full it is of personal interest as to 
the character of the test Englishman of letters born within 
this century need ly be said. As always, the Mr. Thackeray 
of these —- artless compositions is exactly the same as 
the Mr. Thackeray of the books; for, though the silly blunder 
that men are not like their books is not dead, it is as silly as any 
blunder of them all. It is hopeless, no doubt, to expect that the 
mistakes which prevailed about his character in life will be 
corrected by its perusal, for no one who was — of correction 
would ever have entertained those mistakes. t it will, at least, 
corroborate the idea of those whose ideas are more sensible. 

We must not close without a word on the illustrations, which, 
whether offhand pen-and-ink sketches in the letters themselves or 
drawings borrowed from other sources for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, are always interesting. It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
well-known defects of Mr. Thackeray's hand when it tried the 
work which it was not “born to do,” though it did it often so 
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engagingly. These defects, as is also well known, show them- 
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far less in his offhand sketches than in his regularly 
book illustrations, and the indefinable charm is greater. 
is almost impossible to imagine anything more charming 
of the kind than the anonymous “ Lady of the House” (p. 114), 
who is guessed to have been Lady Castlereagh ; it is 
jally to be noted that in it the author's well-known fault 
enlarging the heads of his personages almost to caricature 
size does not appear. In @ less ambitious way “The Oxford 
Man's Bed” (which is about half an inch long) is also very 
agreeable ; and this, indeed, may be enid of every sketch in 
the book, and of the whole book and of every part of it. In 
gome of the letters a slight following (probably unconscious) of 
the Journal to Stella may be noticed, but it is a Swart original 
following ; and whether they be in English or in French, orin that 
noble English-French tongue which hardly any one but Thackeray 
has ever spoken in perfection, they are alike delightful. Let, we 
repeat, Messrs. Smith & Elder haste to give us an edition which 
we can really versate in the nocturnal and diurnal hand without 
causing the said hand to droop and ache in consequence. 


: FRENCH LITERATURE, 
7a September number of Les lettres et les arts (Boussod et 


Valadon) keeps up the reputation of that periodical nobly, 
and at a difficult time. ‘The only concession to the saison des eaux 
jsan article headed “ A Deauville,” and illustrated by some imita- 
tions (which we do not admire) of the style of M. Lynch. But 
there is plenty besides. We really do not know whether the 
heading “ Poésies de Turgot,” or authorship of the article, 
which is M. Léon Say’s, is likely most to startle some readers. 
But M. Léon Say can write about most things, and the eminent 

hilosoph mist had about as much idea of poetry (we are 
‘bound to warn the unwary that this is not saying much) as Saint- 
Lambert, or Delille, or his other contemporaries. Yet the most 
interesting illustration of the article is, we are also bound to say, 
quite unconnected with Turgot, and is neither more nor less than 
areproduction of Morin’s portrait of one Frangois-Marie-Arouet 
de Voltaire—not a ve man, but an exceedingly clever 
one, M. Charles d’Héricault, in an “ Idylle de Prairial,” may be 
trusted not to Jet the Revolutionary dogs have it all their own 
way; but we do not care very much for the cuts signed Dupray 
which accompany the paper. The best article of the number is 
M. Antony Valabrégue’s (Salut aur Parnassiens tombés dans la 
prose ') “ Les princesses artistes.” Either modern portrait-painters 
are much greater flatterers than their predecessors, or the royal 
house of France has considerably improved in good looks, if 
we compare the picture here given of Princess Blanche (Mlle. 
de Nemours, as the more gracious old title would have run) 
with the hard-featured Mme. Adelaides of old days. The only 
other thing worth noticing is Mme. Madeleine Lemaire’s very 
curious illustrations to another article. They have character, and 
to spare; but we are not quite sure that character is not being 
made too much of nowadays. After all, art should be beautiful. 
M. Léon de Tinseau has done good work and has shown good 
taste before now. But his volume of short stories, named, after 
the first, Derniére campagne (1), is not, on the whole, up to the 
mark. Not a few of the tales are very fairly well imagined, but 
they are not carried out quite so well as they might be. Mme. 
Th. Bentzon’s Emancipée (2), to which she has added the story 
entitled “‘ A la siréne,” and contributed by her not long ago to 
Les lettres et les arts,is of her well-known kind, showing some 
fair knowledge, some talent, but not much genius. It is, how- 
ever, only just to say that she does not, like M. de Tinseau, intro- 
duce such southete & English words as “ sustainer,” in the sense 
of “ su er.” The author of Andrée, of the Garde du corps, 
and of Cardinal Carlo Caraffa has, in different ways, established 
his claim to the title of a very clever man before the pub- 
lication of L’unisson (3. He remains a very clever man, and 
perhaps a cleverer. The effect of an infant in uniting or re- 
uniting a husband who has supposed himself before marriage to 
be quite b/asé as to women and everything else, and a wife whose 
ideas are pretty much limited to society and the fashionable 
¢crazes of society, is not exactly novel. It would be unfair to M. 
Vuruy, however, to sup) that the interest of his book is 
limited to this old business. He has put forth his strength in the 
middle—in describing how the young couple, after being for a 
tme enchanted with one another, become disenchanted—and his 
sketch of the Parisian girl of the _ is decidedly amusing, 
43 well as that (or those) of the hundred and one accidents 
Which lead to domestic quarrels, Indeed, of the kind we have 
Seen no better book recently. M. Pierre Sales seems to have 
taken to the crime-novel vigorously, and as the crime-novel is 
always welcome to a large class of readers, La méche d’or (4) 
will, no doubt, not lack its public. We have before now noticed 
Mme, Henry Gréville has to a great extent renewed her 
—_ and strength in going back to Russia for her subjects. 
f only she would not write at such a tremendous pace! There 
are forty novels of hers enumerated on the back of Nikanor (5) ; 


(1) Dernizre campagne. Par Léon de Tinseau. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(2) Emancipée, Par Th. Bentzon. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(3) L’unisson. Par Georges Duruy. Paris: Hachette. 

(4) La méche d’or. Par Pierre Sales. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


yet fifteen, or even twelve, years ago she had hardly written, or 
at least published, one. No human being, unless he has a per- 
fectly superhuman genius, or works the “devil” system with 
diabolical ingenuity, can produce really good work at this rate. It 
is only surprising that Mme, Durand’s work is as good as it is, 
The donnée of Nikanor is the bringing up, as a priest's child 
and a priest, of the natural son of a Russian diplomatist, and 
his unfortunate entanglement of love for his cousin by blood, 
The personage of the hero is a little maudlin, but the occasional 
strokes of manners and character are often clever and interesting. 
Besides the French-Russian work of the ci-devant Mlle. Alice 
Fleury, it is interesting to put some genuine Russian work of 
Count Tolstoi’s(6)—not this time novels, but folk stories, such 
as Russia is very fertile in. The opening or title story is one of 
the endless and innumerable variants of the “ younger brother,” 
crossed rather interestingly with the favourite Russian motive of 
the superiority of the moujik to all other classes of society, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


bac: demand for a reduction by legislation of the hours of 
labour, prominently brought forward at the recent Trades- 
Union Congress by certain speakers who are agitating for an 
Eight Hours’ Bill, is discussed, with other aspects of what is 
called the Labour Question, in a vigorous little book by Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, entitled The Margin of Profits (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons). It comprises an address to the working-men of Boston, 
a reply by Mr. E. M. Chamberlin, and a rejoinder by the author. 
It nas | be interesting to know how many of the speakers at 
Swansea have read this book, for it is certain it might produce 
a bracing effect. Among other matters, Mr. Atkinson told the 
workmen some plain truths as to the results of strikes. He also 
affirms that waste by capitalists, beyond the cost of living, was 
as nothing compared with waste by workmen, and that even the 
operations of the greatest capitalists tended to benefit the com- 
munity. “ There is no way,” he said, “ in which to shorten the 
hours of labour, except to do more or make more in less time. If 
all the waste of rich men, or by rich men, were taken from them and 
divided among the workmen, it would not make a difference of 
fifteen minutes a day. If it were divided in money, it would not 

ive the whole body of the workmen the price of an extra glass of 
on aday.” Finally, his counsel to workmen took the direction 
of thrift, and extremely instructive is that portion of his opponent's 
reply which deals with Mr. Atkinson's comparison of waste by 
cae and waste by capitalists. Mr. Chamberlin’s answer 
embodied the favourite doctrine of Socialists which they derive 
directly from Karl Marx. If the workman reduces the cost of 
living, it is the employer, and not the workman, who saves by his 
thrift; for, says Mr. Chamberlin, “the more expensive we are’ 
the higher our wages.” Judging from this moral doctrine, it 
would seem there is some other source of wages than the product 
of labour, though Mr. Chamberlin does not succeed in showing 
what it is. If the product of eight hours’ work is to result in 
higher wages, it can only effect this if it be possible to produce 
more in eight hours than in ten or twelve, a supposition which 
Mr. Atkinson has no difficulty in pulverizing with other popular 
fallacies of the kind. 

Mr. H. O. Wakeman’s contribution to “ Epochs of Church 
History "—TZhe Church and the Puritans (Lougmans & Co.)— 
suflers somewhat more than other volumes of the series from the 
congestion necessarily involved in treating a great and complex 
subject in extremely straitened conditions of space. It was, 
indeed, simply impossible to deal effectively with the progress of 
Puritanism during the period 1590-1660, both within the Church 
and as a political and echismatic force acting from without. The 
historical period, vast as it is, might justitiably have been ex- 
tended. As it is, Mr, Wakeman treats mainly of the religious 
aspect of the relations of the Church to the Puritans, and aims 
almost entirely at a study of the external history of the movement. 
From this point of view his work shows discretion and skill, and 
will be found of service to the student of ecclesiastic history. 

The new volume of Zhe Gentleman's Magazine Library (Elliot 
Stock) forms the second and concluding part of the valuable 

pers on Roman and British remains, collected and edited by 

r. G. L, Gomme, F.S.A. In addition to the section devoted 
to “ Local Discoveries,” continued from the previous volume, 
there are two important but smaller sections on Roman roads and 
stations and “ Historical Notes” on the Roman occupation, The 
last division may be taken as a striking vindication of the utilit 
of Mr. Gomme’s laborious undertaking, though, indeed, the who 
collection ought to be in the hands of all antiquaries and members 
of county archeological societies. A full general index and an 
index of place-names are provided. It is pleasant to find that 
Mr. Gomme, in drawing up his list of known and distinguished 
writers who merit places in dictionaries of biography, has not 
omitted to refer to the valuable services of certain modest corre- 
spondents of Sylvanus Urban who cannot now be idertified. 

The Danvers Jewels (Bentley) is an anonymous story, with un- 
dated title, and nothing to show whether or not it is a reprint. 
It is a clever story of the sensational kind, told with considerable 
spirit and developed ingeniously throughout. There is one defect, 
however, that will occur to every one who admires the skill shown 


(5) Nikanor, Par Henry Gréville. Paris: Plon. 


(6) Ivan Vimbécile, Par le Comte Léon Tolstoi. Paris: Perrin 
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by Mr. Wilkie Collins, in his best novels, in devising false channels 

of suspicion and in concealing the real clue to his mysteries to the 
very end. In The Danvers Jewels we are permitted too soon to 
surmise the truth as to the mysterious American who figures in 
more than one murder or attempted murder and robbery. Other- 
wise the book is bright and amusing from start to finish. 

In The Park Lane Mystery (Bristol: Arrowsmith) Mr. Joseph 
Hatton attempts something in the vein of one of the most striking 
of the “Tales from Blackwood”—a whimsical story of metem- 

chosis, with a little of the Hyde and Jekyll legend in addition. 

e embarrassments that visit the ambitious young secretary after 
he has succeeded in possessing the body of the rich old banker are 
humorously depicted, and a capital effect is produced when the 
former seslinan after all his pains, that the banker had always in- 
tended to make him his heir. The process of transmigration is, 
however, disappointing, It is much too facile and commonplace, 
and is tomething of an anti-climax after the elaborate descrip- 
tion of the marvellous villa on the Regent’s Canal, where the hero 
—s his taste for magic. 

ith maps and plans, and an excellent method of arrange- 
ment, Zhe Handbook of New Zealand Mines (Wellington: 
Didsbury) is likely to prove not less useful to miners and colonists 
than interesting to all who require information as to the mineral 
resources of New Zealand. Published under the direction of Mr. 
Larnach, the Minister of Mines, the book is an authoritative guide 
that was much needed. 

Bourne’s Handy Assurance Directory, 1887-8 (Liverpool: 
‘William Bourne), is an excellent guide for persons engaged in the 
business of insurance and for those among the general public who 
either have effected insurance or are about to do so. The 
statistics given are tabulated with admirable clearness, and pre- 
sented in the most useful form. The information comprehends all 
that is necessary for inquirers, intelligibly and conveniently 
planned. The financial condition of the various offices, compari- 
sons of premium rates, analyses of valuation reports, and other 
interesting matters, as set forth in these tables, may be readily 
mastered by any one. 

For the guidance of candidates for the Civil Service at home 
and in India and the Colonies a useful little Handbook to Govern- 
ment Situations is compiled by B. D. K. of the Inland Revenue 
Department, and published by Mr. Stanford. Full particulars are 

iven of the nature and scope of examinations in open compe- 
titions, with examples of examination papers. 

Messrs. Mason & Payne's Popular ‘Map of London, besides 
being drawn to a scale of four inches to the mile, remarkably 
legible, and with a sectional index, is accompanied by a 
guide to London that is unusually practical and compact. 

We have received new editions of Mrs. Oliphant’s A County 
Gentleman and his Family (Macmillan & Co.); Mr. John 
Graham’s Neera: a Tale of Ancient Rome (Macmillan & Co.) ; 
Paul Clifford—the “Pocket Edition” of Lord Lytton’s novels 
(Routledge & Co.), and John Bull’s Army (Whittaker), a trans- 
lation of L’ Armée de John Bull, by M. Hector France. 

We have also received Rays of Light, a volume of devotional 
extracts in prose and verse, compiled by Edith L. Wells (Chelms- 
ford: Durrant); an English interlinear translation of the two first 
chapters of I Promessi Sposi, by N. Perini, F.R.A.S. (Hachette); 
The Annual Report and Collections of the Sussex Archeological 
Society (Lewes: H. Wolff); The Report of the Royal Commission 

for the Colonial and Indian Evhibition, 1886 (Clowes & Sons) ; 
Pe 7 India List: Civil and Military, July 1887 (W. H. Allen 

0. 


Tue Worcester Musicat Festivat.—We learn that Mr. Lex 
Wiurrams did not conduct Schubert's Mass in E Flat at this 
Festival. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Copies of the SarurDax Review may be obtained in Paris every 
Saturday of Mr. J. G. Fornerinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des 
Capueines, and of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224 Rue de Rivoli, 
The Saturpay Review can also be had of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 
15 Quat Masséna, Nice, and Mr. J. G, Forwentnenam, 59 Rue 
@ Antibes, Cannes. 

The publication of the SarurDaY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 

Copies of the Sarurpay Review Bill of Contents will be for. 


warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tn Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,664, SEPTEMBER 17, 1887: 


Ballycastle and Ballycoree. 
Some Lessons from Mitchelstown. 

The Trades- Union Congress. The Responsibilities of Russia. 
Comparative Popularity. The Recasting of the War Office. 
The Asylums Board. The Speaker. 

Irish Martyrdom. Fisheries Commission, 

The Count of Paris's Manifesto, 


The Session. 
“There Let Him Lay.” Nuremberg. 
The St. Leger. The Indian Budget Debate. 
Winter's Tale.” The Drain of Gold. 
The Jubilee Presents at St. James's. ‘‘ The Blue Bells of Scotland,” 
Italy and Abyssinia. “ Dandy Dick.” 
The State of the Londoa Theatres and Music-Halls. 
Haymarket Theatre. 


Elphinstone’s Rise of the British Power in the East. 
Novels and Stories. Higden’s Polychronicon—Vol. IX. 
Mediaval Trade in the Levant. The Geology of England and Wales, 
Ten Thousand Miles on a Bicycle. 

Prince Czartoryski’s Memoirs. John Bull's Army. 
Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry Il., and 
Richard 1,—Vol. Ill. 

Life of Longfellow—Vol. Jil. 
Letters of Thackeray. 
New Books and Reprints. 


The Game of Logic. 
Italian Sketches. 
French Literature. 


London; Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


‘THE SESSION 1887-88 WILL BEGIN ON OCTOBER 5. 


The Coliege supplies for persons of either sex above the ordin school the means ot 
in Science, Languages, History, ‘and ‘Literature. “The Chemical, 
Physical, Engi ing, Geological, and Biological ratories are open daily. The 
Engineering Department includes Civil, Mechanical, Electric, and Mining Engineering, and 
Surveying 3 and special ar for practical work have been made with various 
Engineers in and near Bristol. Information with regard to the lodging of Students may be 
obtained on application. Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable at lege. 

CALENDAR, containing full information, 1s, ; by post, Is. 3d. 

For Prospectuses and further information apply to the REGISTRAR. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been REMOVED from 38 | 

to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting | 

ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Jonn Hart, 
83 Sournampron Strand, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, ts £1 10s, 4d. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Witt1am Boycr, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B.F .Srrvens, American Agency, 4 Trafalyar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


GQTREETERS'—Bond Street, W., No. 18. 


JDTAMOND JEWELLERY (White and Modern Cut), 


FFROM 25 to £5,000. 


GTREETERS'—Bond Street, W., No. 18, 


1S -CARAT STANDARD GOLDSMITHS’ WORK. 


PROM £1 upwards. No lower quality kept in stock at 
STREETERS’, Bond Street, W. (introduced by Mr. strecker tn 1860). 


“TAUNUS ” 


THE ROYAL TABLE WATER. 


The fact of its having been continuously supplied to the Members of the Royal 
— for some years renders any other testimony to its qualities almost 
superfiuous. 


The SatuRDay Ruview is duly registered for transmission abroad, 


AT ALL THE LEADING HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c. 
Heap Orrice: 23 LIME STREET, LONDON, E.c,. 
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